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FOREWORD 


Three events which have occurred during the last few 
years have caused school authorities to look with apprehen- 
sion to the future, namely, (a) the unprecedented increase 
in the birth rate in America, especially since 1947, (b) the 
backlog of needed school buildings since the close of World 
War I, and (c) the great demand for the ‘public tax dollar. 
These happenings have led many communities to conduct 
school building surveys. In some cases a professional survey 
team has been invited to make the survey and in other cases 
the local school authorities have conducted their own surveys. 
Because of the great demand for a manual to explain how 
a school building survey is conducted, this booklet has been 
prepared by the Division of Research and Field Services of 
the School of Education of Indiana University. 

It should be pointed out from the outset that the pro- 
cedure described herein does not cover the area of a compre- 
hensive study. It is limited to a study of present and future 
school building needs. In order to determine these needs, it 
is necessary to ascertain the future enrollment and residential 
trends. Adequate planning for new school buildings and facil- 
ities cannot take place until after these factors and the finan- 
cial ability of the community have been determined. 


The reader can follow the procedures described in the 
manual with considerable confidence. The text has been writ- 
ten by a staff of Indiana University school men who have 
conducted many school surveys in both small and large schools. 
Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 8 were prepared by Dr. Harold H. 
Church, Director of the Division of Research and Field Serv- 
ices; Chapter 4 by Dr. William H. Fox, Assistant Director 
of the Division of Research and Field Services; Chapter 5 
by Dr. Paul W. Seagers, School Building Consultant; Chap- 
ter 6 by Dr. Maurice E. Stapley, Executive Secretary of the 
Indiana School Boards Association; and Chapter 7 by Dr. W. 
Monfort Barr, specialist in school finance. 


In addition to the above-mentioned staff members, others 
who made the preparation of this bulletin possible, and whose 
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assistance is gratefully acknowledged include Miss Kathleen 
Dugdale, Editor of Publications in Education, who edited the 
manuscript; Harold L. O’Neal, administrative assistant, who 
helped in preparing the manuscript; and graduate assistants 
James B. Aiken, George Lucht, and Clifford P. Hooker. Appre- 
ciation is also expressed to Dr. Wendell W. Wright, Dean of 
the School of Education and Vice-President of Indiana Uni- 
versity, for his encouragement and support. 


HAROLD H. CHURCH 
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CHAPTER 1 


NEED FOR PLANNING 


If ever there was a need for organized planning in the 
public schools, that time is now. Wherever one turns there 
is evidence of intensive planning taking place in business, 
industry, and other economic and social organizations in the 
community. The public has the right to expect those who are 
charged with the responsibility for public education to plan 
just as carefully. Far too frequently one finds buildings located 
on inadequate sites that are crowded, non-expansible, and not 
too well planned. In order to avoid these mistakes it is impor- 
tant that boards of education and school administrators plan 
wisely and well before undertaking any new building pro- 
gram. 

What are the unusual building problems which confront 
the elementary and secondary schools today? Briefly, there 
are three. 

One problem stems from the greatly increased birth rate 
in America from 1940 to 1953, especially since 1948. During 
this last five-year period more children have been born than 
in any other five-year period in the history of the country. 
These children will enter the public and private elementary 
schools six years after their birth and will place an increasing 
load on school buildings, most of which are already overflowing 
their capacity. 

The second problem comes from the fact that only the 
most urgent school building needs have been provided for 
during and since World War I because of the scarcity 
of building materials and skilled manpower. Consequently, 
there is a tremendous backlog of needed new school buildings. 
There is also a great need for replacement of obsolescent, 
worn-out, and outmoded buildings. A modern school program 
cannot be conducted well in a building which was designed for 
education 50 years ago. The public cannot expect an educa- 
tional program adapted to the needs of children living in this 
modern age if the pupils are forced to be educated in schools 
designed for a horse-and-buggy age. 
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The third problem arises from the increased demand for 
the public tax dollar to support an exceedingly costly war 
and to meet increasing local needs. The taxpayers, who pay 
the bill, will insist that school authorities study the needs 
carefully before they will agree to provide funds for new 
school buildings, especially since most states place the burden 
of securing funds for schools on the shoulders of local holders 
of real and personal property. 


School planners must look ahead and recognize the trends 
in education so that the school buildings they erect will be 
as useful as possible 25 years hence. Changes that may be 
considered trends today are: the school building is beginning 
to be used as a community center; the public school is being 
extended to include kindergarten and the junior college; 
classes are smaller but classrooms are larger and more func- 
tional; the use of audio-visual aids is being increased; more 
emphasis in the curriculum is being placed on science, music, 
crafts, and art in the elementary schools; and there is greater 
use of rooms for libraries, noonday lunches, and auditorium 
activities. 


The modern school is a part of the whole community and 
not an institution set apart from the community. The whole 
community goes to school, and it becomes necessary to assay 
the factors in the community which have a bearing on the 
educational needs of the future. Few school authorities have 
these facts at hand unless a survey has just been completed 
or a continuous survey is being carried on. With the constant 
need for providing new school buildings or replacing old ones, 
a school building survey is almost imperative if the local 
educational needs are to be met. 


Who are those who must assume the responsibility for 
planning the school buildings of tomorrow? They are many, 
but the chief responsibility rests with the chief executive 
officer of each school corporation. His role is not that of 
planner but rather that of one who stimulates, organizes, and 
coordinates the work of the people in his school and com- 
munity and who becomes a part of the survey team insofar 
as his time will permit. Closely behind the chief executive 
official is the local board of education, which shares the 
responsibility. Its function is to authorize and approve the 
survey, provide the funds to conduct it, appraise the findings, 
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and become a part of the survey team insofar as the time 
of its members will permit. 


The community survey team can be visualized as a series 
of concentric circles (see Figure 1.1). In a town or city school 
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Figure 1.1. The School Planning Committee in a Town or 
City School System 


system the superintendent of schools and the board of educa- 
tion are in the center of the circle, the professional survey 
staff is in the next largest circle, the staff and the com- 
munity in the next circle, and the pupils (who assist in 
the survey) are in the outer circle. Each has a contribution 
to make in seeking out the facts and needs of the community 
and the school. With many in the community being given 
an opportunity to participate in the planning, the building 
should satisfy the needs of most of those who will use it. 
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Besides, the project will be given greater support by the 
community and a greater spirit of understanding, confidence, 
and good feeling will prevail if the project is a community 
affair. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE SCHOOL SURVEY 


School surveys vary according to their purpose and scope. 
In general they may be classified into three principal types: 
(a) the comprehensive survey, which is the most complete of 
the three; (b) the educational survey; and (c) the school 
building survey. The kind of survey to be used in a given 
school is determined by the need, the urgency of the need, 
the purpose, and the amount of money available to conduct 
the survey. 


The Comprehensive and Educational Surveys 


The most desirable and most complete study ofthe 
schools, the comprehensive survey, is used far too little. School 
planners too frequently lag in their planning until a building 
crisis is upon them, and then there is not sufficient time avail- 
able to conduct a comprehensive study. The comprehensive 
survey usually includes (a) a study of the educational aims, 
outcomes, purposes, needs, curriculum, methods, tools of in- 
struction, and effectiveness of teaching; (b) an analysis of 
the administrative offices and procedures of the schools; (c) a 
study of the financial policies and procedures; (d) an analysis 
of the policies, practices, and procedures used in administering 
the program of operation and maintenance of the physical 
plant; (e) a study of pupil transportation; (f) a study of 
the policies and practices relating to staff and pupil personnel; 
and, finally, (g) a study of the school plant and all of the 
factors (such as community background, census, enrollment, 
and finance) which relate to the location, condition, kind, and 
number of school buildings. No less than three years should 
be taken to complete a comprehensive survey, since the com- 
mittee should have time for committee study, reflection, and 
action. A comprehensive survey should be followed by con- 
tinuous periodic studies and appraisal. 

The educational survey and building survey together 
make up the comprehensive survey. The educational survey 
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covers the educational program of the school and all related 
activities, policies, practices, and procedures which have any 
bearing upon the educational program. It should precede the 
building survey so that all of the facts will be available when 
the new school buildings are planned. 


The School Building Survey 


The school building survey is the most common kind of 
survey. It usually consists of (a) a study of the local com- 
munity and the schools as they relate to school building 
structure; (b) a census and enumeration study of all preschool 
and in-school pupils for the purpose of predicting the future 
enrollment (usually for a period of 10 years); (c) a study 
of the financial ability and effort of the school community, 
including a study of bonds, taxes, wealth, and indebtedness 
of the school corporation; and (d) a study of the present 
school buildings and sites. The recommendations are made on 
the basis of the above findings. 


Methods of Making a Survey 


There are several methods of making a school survey, 
each of which has certain advantages and disadvantages. 
Three methods are suggested, namely: 


1. A survey by educational and school building con- 
sultants 


2. A self-survey conducted by members of the local edu- 
cational staff 


3. A cooperative survey conducted by members of the 
local staff and a team of educational and school build- 
ing consultants. 


Briefly, the advantages and disadvantages of each method 
are as follows: 


1. The survey by outside educational consultants is the 
most costly, but it is very effective and objective. It has the 
advantage of bringing educational and building specialists 
into the local school system for the purpose of projecting 
a modern educational program and a school building plan 
in a relatively short time. Small communities usually have 
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few occasions to undertake an extensive school building 
program and therefore, when the occasion does arise, they 
will do well to seek out the services of well qualified specialists 
in the field. Frequently the public is reluctant to follow the 
recommendations of a local committee, even though its recom- 
mendations are good, but it generally will consider favorably 
the recommendations of a committee of consultants brought 
into the community. This procedure generally transfers criti- 
cism from the local school administration to the consultants, 
thereby avoiding any possible embarrassment if the com- 
munity has a tendency to be unduly critical. 


2. A self-survey made by members of the school staff 
has many advantages and some limitations. One of the chief 
advantages is that it is an excellent means of stimulating 
the prefessional growth of members of the school staff. Even 
though staff members may be untrained and may be apt to 
arrive at faulty conclusions, they will have gone through a 
process of change and awakening which will more than offset 
any mistakes they may make. If the school official is not 
familiar with the techniques and methods of a survey, he 
can refer the recommendations of the committees to educa- 
tional consultants in state universities for analysis and ap- 
praisal. Teachers, like others, resist change. If they participate 
in the survey and help to make recommendations involving 
newer methods and procedures, they will likely adjust to 
change with little or no resistance, and soon they may blossom 
into alert and growing teachers. This method should appeal 
to educators because it is based on a sound procedure of 
“learning by doing.” 


3. A cooperative survey made by educational consultants 
together with the members of a committee composed of the 
school staff and the community embodies the advantages of 
both of the above methods. It is not as costly as the survey 
conducted by educational specialists alone. It has the advan- 
tage over the self-survey plan of avoiding faulty and em- 
barrassing conclusions. It also provides an opportunity for 
the staff to rub shoulders with educational specialists and 
thereby to become familiar with modern educational trends 
and practices. The cooperative survey should be used far more 
frequently than it is. 
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Trends in Planning School Buildings 

In laying out plans for a new school building, there is 
a very desirable trend toward having the school staff and 
the community participate and plan together. Members of 
the school staff who work in the classroom daily are more 
likely to know how rooms can be laid out to function more 
effectively and how they may become better educational work- 
shops than is either the school official or the architect. Also, 
the public has an opportunity to assist in planning the com- 
munity wing for adult use which is found in most modern 
schools. Suggestions made by the teaching staff and the 
public may be guided by consultants, school officials, and the 
architect so that functional departments can be designed. An 
important by-product of this wider participation in school 
building planning is the increased pride and interest manifest 
by the public and the staff. Inasmuch as they have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the planning, the building becomes 
theirs rather than the building of the educational specialists 
and the architects. 

Another desirable trend is that of planning one class- 
room or department at a time. For want of another name, 
this kind of planning might be called Mosaic planning because 
of its analogy to the blocks in a Mosiac floor. In following 
this plan, each classroom, laboratory, or department is planned 
cooperatively by the architect and the classroom teachers 
who use the rooms. After all departments have been planned, 
they are incorporated by the architect into the floor plans 
of the new building so as to function as effectively as possible 
when used by the teaching staff and the public. Under this 
plan the building is planned from the inside out, and the 
exterior form of the building must be determined by the 
functional needs of the school. Too often in the past the archi- 
tect planned the school building only so that it would have 
symmetry, balance, and eye appeal from the outside, and the 
educational program had to be subordinated to the building 
structure. 


Basic Requirements for Reorganization 
A school survey often leads to the reorganization of 
smaller school districts into a larger and better functioning 
school corporation. In reorganization it is important to dis- 
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tinguish between an administrative unit and an attendance 
area. 

An administrative unit is a school district or a school 
corporation operating under a single board of education. It 
may be either large enough to include many attendance areas 
or small enough to include only one attendance area. An 
attendance area is the territory included in one school district 
which is served by one school and administered by a principal 
but which may be a part of a larger school corporation. In 
rural districts the attendance area may be as large as one 
township, and in the city it may represent a ward or district. 
In either case the attendance area is within one school corpora- 
tion. 

With the increasing number of good roads and the 
development of transportation, it is possible and desirable 
to increase the size of the administrative unit. Small adminis- 
trative units often limit the quality and kind of educational 
program which can be offered. They are usually more costly 
than larger ones and often must be subsidized by the state. 
When an administrative unit is too small to be operated 
economically, every effort should be put forth to reorganize 
the territory into an administrative unit which is large 
enough to include the minimum number of pupils to guaran- 
tee a good educational program and to have a tax base broad 
enough to support a sound school program without having 
to rely upon a subsidy from the state. 

Some have raised the question as to how large a school 
corporation should be in order to support a good educational 
program. Recently, several states have conducted state-wide 
studies and have arrived at answers to this question. The 
National Commission on School District Organization has 
summarized these state studies and endorsed the findings of 
the state committees. These findings are adopted and sum- 
marized from a report by the National Commission of School 
District Reorganization (12)* and are given below as a guide 
to school planning committees. 

The administrative unit should be large enough: 

1. To have sufficient pupils to justify an adequate instruc- 
tional program through grade 12. 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to references in a numbered bibli- 
ography, pages 79 to 82. 
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2. To have sufficient wealth to afford desirable school 


services that are not provided by the state foundation pro- 
gram. 


3. To justify the employment of professionally trained 
school leadership in the administration and supervision of 
the local schools. 


4. To include all the geographical area of the socio- 
economic community (i.e., trade areas as well as corporate 
limits or neighborhood concepts of communities). 


5. To permit economical bus scheduling if transportation 
is necessary. 


6. To allow flexibility in locating school centers and 
attendance areas. 


7. To have fiscal independence. 


Standards for a desirable school attendance area are 
described in American School Buildings (52:42-43), which 
states that such an area should: 


1. Be located so that no child is unduly fatigued upon his arrival at 
school. The following maximum limitations are considered reason- 
able for normal circumstances, when traffic hazards, population 
density, or road conditions do not dictate modifications: 

Walking distance (one way) 
Elementary pupils, three quarters of a mile 
Junior high pupils, one and one-half miles 
Senior high pupils, two miles 

Travel time (one way) 
Elementary pupils, 30 minutes 
Secondary pupils, one hour 


2. Be located so that permanent neighborhoods and small communi- 
ties can use the school as a natural community center. 


3. Be located so that ultimately the smallest number of children 
require transportation and the greatest number of people have 
ready access to the school site. 


4. Be located for maximum safety to health and life, and for the 
most economical provision of sanitation and public utilities. 


5. Be flexible enough to permit adaptations in organization, such as 
changing to or from K8-4, K6-6, K6-3-3, and the like. 


6. Vary in size with the population density, roads, ages of children, 
and similar factors. 


7. Be large enough so that each school will provide a minimum of 
one teacher per grade in the elementary school and a minimum 
of three teachers per grade in the secondary school. 


The Professional Survey Staff 


As previously mentioned, the local school planners will 
profit greatly by employing an experienced professional sur- 
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vey staff to assist in conducting a school survey. This staff 
should be selected carefully. It should consist of educators 
who have had successful public school experience or the 
equivalent thereof and broad training in the field of public 
school administration. Further, it should be composed of men 
of good and mature judgment who have had wide experience 
in conducting school surveys and who are recognized as leaders 
in their field. 

There are usually three sources to which school planners 
can look for help in securing professional survey staffs. In 
some states the state department of education has personnel 
available for assisting the local school planning team. Such 
personnel is available often at no cost to the local community ; 
if a charge is made for the service, it usually consists only 
of expenses of the personnel conducting the survey. 


Another source of professional assistance is the state 
university, which is likely to have a trained survey team or 
competent consultants available upon request. A nominal 
charge is usually made for the services of the consultant or 
the team. In many cases, however, a charge is made only for 
the actual traveling and living expenses of the staff while 
away from the campus plus the cost of additional secretarial 
help, materials, supplies, and preparation of the report. 

The third source of help is the independent professional 
survey person whose services can be obtained for a profes- 
sional fee plus all expenses involved in the survey. This is 
the most costly of the three plans. 


Although one professional person may be very competent 
to conduct a survey, a survey staff is still better since it 
usually consists of highly trained specialists. When it comes 
to preparing the recommendations and offering suggestions 
to the local planners, it is especially advantageous to have 
secured the judgment and opinion of more than one person. 
A professional team conducting a school building survey 
might include a specialist in socio-economics to study the local 
community background, a specialist in public school finance, 
a school building consultant, and an educational research 
specialist. The survey staff should be directed by a person 
who has had wide and successful experience in school adminis- 
tration and research. The services of such a staff should prove 
to be invaluable to local school planning authorities. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE COMMUNITY BACKGROUND STUDY 


A public school system cannot operate in a vacuum. It 
is a part of the community in which it functions and it will 
satisfy the educational needs of the community in direct pro- 
portion to the degree to which it builds its program around 
the life and culture of the community. It will become more 
and more a part of the community as its influence reaches 
out into the life of the community and as the community life 
flows back into the life of the school. When its influence 
approaches the saturation point, the school is beginning to 
fulfill its destiny and the public gains confidence in and respect 
for the school personnel, administration, and the planning 
bodies. 

If the school system is an integral part of the community, 
there are many factors in the community that the school 
planner or architect must take into consideration when con- 
templating school building plans for the future. These can 
best be understood when they are considered in relation to 
the kind, size, and location of school buildings. 

A school system is organized by grades in order that it 
can be efficiently administered. The vertical organization of 
the school system is often described according to the number 
of grades included in each building or unit. It is abbreviated 
in formulas such as: 8-4, 6-6, 6-3-3, and others. The formula 
8-4, which represents the oldest form of school organization, 
means that the elementary school includes the first eight 
grades and the secondary schools consist of the upper four 
grades. In like manner, a 6-3-3 formula would indicate that 
the elementary schools enroll pupils in the first six grades, 
the junior high schools enroll pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9, and 
the senior high schools enroll pupils in the upper three grades. 
Advantages and disadvantages can be given for each plan of 
organization. School reorganization committees should be- 
come familiar with the advantages and disadvantages of each 
plan and should select the one that is best adapted to their 
school and community. 
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The planner must know how the schools will be organized 
before he can know what grades will be housed in the plant 
and what kinds of facilities must be provided for the pupils. 

He needs to know, in addition, the nature of the methods 
and tools of instruction which the teachers use, so that the 
size, shape, and built-in features of the classroom will be 
adapted to the future educational program. 

The methods used in the instruction of children have an 
important bearing on the type of building facilities needed 
to meet the educational objectives. Traditionally, pupils sit 
in fixed seats and spend most of the day in reading and 
reciting academic subjects, with some additional training in 
music and art. This kind of program requires less floor space, 
and the usual furniture consists of fixed desks and chairs. 
A modern type of education recognizes the fact that pupils 
are active physically and also that they can learn better when 
they are given greater freedom and can participate in a wider 
group of educational experiences. This kind of program re- 
quires more classroom floor space per pupil, more movable 
furniture, and a greater number and kind of tools of instruc- 
tion, such as a work bench, a drawing easel, and visual aids. 

He must also determine whether any special facilities 
will be needed for such curricular and extracurricular offer- 
ings as crafts, music, art, health, guidance, and sports, or for 
the library, assembly, or cafeteria. 

The relationship between the socio-economic life of the 
community and the nature and kind of curriculum offered in 
the school is important. The planner must know whether the 
community is largely, or in part, industrial, commercial, or 
professional, so that the building facilities can meet the needs 
of the pupils. If the community is populated largely by 
families working in industrial occupations, the schools should 
provide laboratories and shops in which pupils can receive 
training in occupations similar to those of their parents if 
they wish to do so. In like manner, if most of the pupils come 
trom families of the upper economic levels or from homes of 
parents engaged in professional pursuits, the pupils are most 
likely to prepare for entrance into college, and facilities for 
courses in the academic areas should be available for such 
pupils. 

Information needed concerning the occupations of parents 
and the industries located in the community can be secured by 
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conducting a house-to-house census. A form upon which the 
information can be recorded is in the appendix (see Exhibit 
Al). The information can be tabulated for inclusion in the 
survey report in tables similar to Tables 3.1, 3.2, and 3.3 


below. 
TABLE 3.1. PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES IN WHICH 
EMPLOY 25 OR MORE PERSONS* 

Number of 
Company Product employees 
A Food containers 25- 50 
B Limestone 25- 50 
Limestone 250-500 
D Coca-Cola 25- 50 
E Limestone 50-100 
F Limestone fabricators 50-100 
G Cut stone 25- 50 
H Limestone 25- 50 
I Lumber, building materials 25- 50 
J Limestone 25- 50 
K Limestone 100-250 
L Limestone 25- 50 
M Quarrying and cut limestone 50-100 
N Dairy products 50-100 
oO Metal work 25- 50 


*Information secured from the local Chamber of Commerce. 


TABLE 3.2. INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF Pas OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN RESIDING IN 


Fathers Mothers 

Industrial 

Num- Per Num-| Per 
Manufacturing 323 13.8 206 9.1 
Construction 191 8.2 2 P| 
Transportation 177 7.6 2 ok 
Trade 565 24.1 719 3.5 
Finance 33 1.4 9 A 
Service 365 15.6 172 7.7 
Government 520 22.2 
Agriculture 3 Be | 6 3 
Retirement or unemployment 88 3.8 
Homemaking 1,726 76.5 
No report 76 3.2 54 2.4 
Total 2,341 2,256 


*Data obtained from a house-to-house survey by the Survey Committee. 
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TABLE 3.3. OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF FARERES OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN RESIDING IN 


Fathers Mothers 
Occupational 
classification Num- Per Num- Per 

ber ber cent 

Businessmen or managers 419 18.5 54 2.2 
Clerk sales workers 189 8.3 62 2.6 
Farmers 3 l 
Homemakers 1,671 69.4 
Professional workers 473 20.9 71 2.9 
Skilled laborers 745 32.5 196 8.1 
Unskilled laborers 309 13.6 144 6.0 
No report 129 6.1 209 8.7 
Total 2,267 2,407 


*Data obtained from a house-to-house survey by the Survey Committee. 


So that adequate school building facilities can be provided 
for the future it is necessary to study the population trends 
of the community. This information can be secured from the 
latest United States Census reports. If the community has 
lost a considerable population or has grown excessively since 
the last decennial enumeration was made, the school planner 
must take these factors into consideration in estimating the 
future population. 

Table 3.4 is an example of a table in which the census 
information can be recorded. 


TABLE 3.4. POPULATION GROWTH IN FROM 
1910 to 1950* 


Increase over preceding: decade 
1920 11,595 2,575 31.2 
1930 18,227 6,632 57.2 
1940 20,870 2,643 14.5 
1950 7,293 34.9 


*Data obtained from tk the United States Census | reports. 


Other evidences of growth in the community can be 
secured from the local Chamber of Commerce, real estate 
board, or utility corporations, or from an analysis of the 
growth and stability of local industries. 
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If the school is to be used as a community center, the 
person planning the building must know the nature of the 
activities, the groups for whom they will be provided (youth 
or adults), and how they will be organized and directed. When 
this information has been secured, the school planner and the 
architect will know better how to provide for these needs. 

The number of pupils to be assigned to each teacher in 
the elementary and secondary schools must be known. In 
order to find out the class loads which are assigned to teachers 
in the schools at present, a table such as Table 3.5 could be 
made for each building and a summary table could be com- 
piled later for the whole school corporation. The information 
would naturally be secured from reports from-the principal’s 
or superintendent’s office. 


TABLE 3.5. ENROLLMENT IN ________. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BY GRADES AND ROOMS 

Enrollment by grades Total 

Room number enroll- 
Unc.*|}K | 1} 2| 4 | 5 | 6| ment 

6 54 | | 54 
1 33 | 33 
2 31 | | | 31 
3 11 | 24 35 
4 | 36 36 
5 (14) 14 | 28 
12 27 | 27 
9 28 | 28 
7 21 | 14 35 
13 33 33 
10 35 | 35 
11 37 
14 46 46 
Total 54 | 75 | 74 | 90 | 82 | 75 | 46 496 


*Unclassified. 


The opportunities for reorganizing, for uniting with other 
school corporations in adjacent territory, or for extending 
the corporate limits of the school community in which the 
school operates should be considered in deciding what size 
the future school buildings should be. 

Finally, the school planner needs to have information 
which will help him in determining where the new school 
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building should be located. He must know how to gather 
information which will disclose the direction of population 
growth. In a cooperative type of school building survey a 
group of parents can assist (a) in conducting a house-to- 
house canvas to gather this and other information on question- 
naire forms similar to those in the appendix, (b) in tabulating 
the results, and (c) in preparing spot maps which show the 
location of new residences or the homes of the pupils. Maps 
of this kind will make the residential trends clear to the 
reader of the survey (see Figures 3.1 and 3.2). The pattern 
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Figure 3.1. New Residences Built Within the City Limits 
of Since 1940 
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of new residences or homes of pupils will be clearer if all 
unnecessary detail, such as plots of ground, alleys, etc., are 
removed. This information can be gathered on a blank simi- 
lar to Exhibit A2 in the appendix. After the information 


Figure 3.2. New Residences Built in the Suburban Area 
of Township Since 1940 


has been gathered and tabulated it can be prepared for presen- 
tation in a form similar to that given in Table 3.6. 

If there are special areas of the school community re- 
served for business or industry, their location and their effect 
on future school planning should be studied. Natural or arti- 
ficial barriers which will interfere with the expansion of the 
school district or with the transportation or which will hazard 
the pupils should also be noted, as well as the kind of facilities 
and routes available for pupils going to or coming from school. 
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TABLE 3.6. NEW RESIDENCES BUILT IN FROM 
1945 THROUGH 1952* 


Percentage of increase or 
Year Number decrease over the previous 
year 
1945 12 
1946 15 25 
1947 21 40 
1948 26 24 
1949 30 15 
1950 35 17 
1951 49 40 
1952 62 27 
Total | 250 


*Data obtained from a house-to-house survey by the Survey Committee. 


When all such information has been obtained and analyzed, 
the school planner and architect will know where to build new 
buildings. 
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CHAPTER 4 


ESTIMATE OF FUTURE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


The prediction of future school enrollment is an essential 
feature of a building survey. Plans for construction and loca- 
tion of new buildings and for expansion and improvement of 
present facilities must be made with consideration for the 
school population to be served. Several important variables 
enter into such predictions. Since the effect of some of these 
variables is relatively difficult to evaluate with a high degree 
of accuracy, predictions are always more or,less subject to 
error. For this reason it is highly desirable that the data 
upon which predictions are based should be as accurate as 
possible. Ordinarily, the error of prediction increases with 
time. It is recommended, therefore, that trends be re- 
evaluated, preferably every year or two, in order to correct 
the predictions as the building program progresses. It is 
customary to project school enrollments for a 10-year period, 
which is about as far as one can predict with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. 

Although there are many methods for using data for 
prediction purposes, only those which have proved most suc- 
cessful in the recent surveys made by the Division of Research 
and Field Services will be described here. The problem of 
enrollment predictions differs greatly with various communi- 
ties, and modifications in method must often be made to suit 
a particular situation. For those who find it necessary to 
modify the suggested methods described here, selected refer- 
ences which furnish information on other methods appear in 
the bibliography at the end of this publication (13, 26, 27, 
45, 75). 

Present School Population 


A large proportion of those in school each year return 
the following year. The exceptions are those who graduate, 
those who drop out, and those who transfer. To take their 
place in the total enrollment, there will be an entering class 
of first graders and possibly some additions due to people 
moving into the community. If every community remained 
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static in population, and if every child of school age remained 
in school until graduation, the problem of predicting future 
enrollments would be relatively simple. The predictor would 
need only to determine how many will enter the first grade 
each year, adding these to the total in school the preceding 
year and subtracting the number who will be graduated. Other 
factors may also influence future enrollment. As an example, 
many school corporations accept paid-tuition transfers from 
other corporations; also, in many communities parochial 
schools provide for a number of pupils at lower grade levels, 
but these pupils later enter the public high schools. School 
policies with regard to retardation and acceleration have some 
effect upon enrollment; usually retardation has more effect 
than acceleration. 


Holding power. Holding power may be defined as the per- 
centage of resident pupils who remain in school until gradua- 
tion. Withdrawals are of two kinds, those who move from the 
community and those who quit school after reaching legal age. 
In most communities the latter type is the more important in 
affecting future enrollment. The heaviest dropout period occurs 
between the end of the eighth grade and the beginning of the 
eleventh grade. If all high schools kept accurate records of 
the number withdrawing at each grade level and their reasons 
for withdrawing, determination of holding power would be 
easy. Unfortunately, this specific information is rarely avail- 
able. Thus it becomes necessary to determine holding power 
by computing from grade to grade the ratios between the 
number of resident pupils in a grade one year and the number 
in the next grade one year later. The ratios should be observed 
for at least a five-year period, and the average or median 
ratio should be computed as well as separate yearly ratios. 
Some allowance can thus be made for certain observable 
trends. 

The ratios do not indicate the actual holding power be- 
cause they are also affected by community growth as well 
as by retardation and acceleration. In general, however, the 
assumption is made that these ratios will be fairly constant 
for a given period of time. After the likely number of school 
entrants is determined for each year of the prediction period 
(which will L. explained later), the ratios are applied to these 
figures and to the basic grade by grade enrollment figures 
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for the present year in projecting the enrollments through 
future years. 


Transfer students. Many school corporations accept 
tuition-paid transfer students from other corporations, es- 
pecially at the upper high school level. If this is true where a 
prediction of future enrollment is to be made, it is necessary 
to include an estimate of future transfer pupils along with 
the estimate of resident pupils. This estimate of transfer 
pupils sometimes presents a difficult problem, especially if 
the school census (which will be discussed later) has not been 
extended to the areas from which transfer pupils come. At 
the present time, all typically rural areas except those imme- 
diately around large cities are either just holding their own in 
population or are showing slight declines. For the most part, 
then, there is only slight error involved if the number of 
future transfer students is estimated to approximate the num- 
ber now being accepted. However, if there is any possibility 
within the prediction period that transfers will be accepted 
from new areas, this must also be taken into consideration. 
In establishing the holding power, as exemplified in the grade- 
to-grade ratio previously discussed, the number of transfer 
pupils should be subtracted from the total number of pupils 
at each grade level in order to establish a net resident pupil 
enrollment. 


Retardation and acceleration. Retardation has the effect 
of stacking up enrollments at various grade levels. This is 
often noticeable at the first grade and at about the fourth 
grade. Unless the per cent of retardation is very high, the 
total effect upon school enrollment will not be too important. 
If the policies with regard to retardation and acceleration are 
likely to remain invariant over the prediction period, the grade- 
to-grade ratios will be ample to allow for such effects except 
at the first grade level. In most school systems there is much 
more retardation than acceleration. 


Pupils from parochial schools. In many communities paro- 
chial elementary schools have been established from which 
pupils graduate and then attend public high schools. This 
presents some difficulty for predicting future enrollment since 
it makes necessary the gathering of enrollment and preschool 
census information from the parochial schools, In taking the 
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census, parents of young children are always asked whether 
these children will go to public, private, or parochial schools. 
The enrollment figures are easily obtainable for those now 
enrolled in parochial schools. The survey staff of the School 
of Education at Indiana University has experienced unusually 
fine cooperation from parochial schools in the communities 
where surveys have been made. 

It should be pointed out that the grade-to-grade ratios 
will be seriously affected at the point where students who 
have attended parochial schools enter the public schools. How- 
ever, if the practice of admitting parochial pupils to the public 
schools has been in existence during the period covered by 
the ratios, these ratios will reflect the public school growth 
caused by the entrance of parochial pupils at a given grade 
level. The trends of parochial enrollment must be known when 
making a prediction, in order to determine whether the ratios 
should be modified in the future to take care of these students 
as they enter the high school. 


The School Census and the Preschool Population 


Of equal or even more importance than accurate data on 
school enrollments is the need for accurate data on the number 
of children of preschool age now residing in the community. 
One method of securing these data is that of the school 
census. In a school census, in addition to securing informa- 
tion regarding number, residence location, and age of each 
preschool child, the census takers can secure other types of 
information, especially with regard to various socio-economic 
factors in the community. The census should be a cooperative 
affair between the community and the outside survey staff, 
and the procedures for carrying it out should be carefully 
worked out in advance. One such plan is discussed in detail 
below. 


Holding the preliminary planning conference with the 
local school officials. The purpose of the planning conference 
is to divide the census area into districts which can con- 
veniently be worked, to delegate the responsibility for polling 
those districts, and then to prepare a time schedule for the 
entire census study. 

Initially, the school officials furnish the survey staff with 
a map of the community. This map is then redrawn to show 
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only the essentials necessary for the survey, and is repro- 
duced by a duplicating process to furnish a number of copies 
for further use. 

In dividing the census map into operational districts, the 
school officials should first divide it into different school dis- 
tricts and then into the individual subdistricts that will be 
canvassed by the census takers. 


It has been found that elementary school attendance areas, 
whether city or township, afford a very satisfactory division. 
In most instances these districts will be approximately the 
same size and not too large to be administered by one super- 
visor. Regardless of the size of the community, therefore, 
the principal divisions of the census area will’always be about 
equal in size. 

The division of the elementary school district into the 
smaller individual subdistricts depends upon the density of 
population. It has been found that an individual census worker 
can efficiently canvas 30 residences in a reasonable time. There- 
fore, the subdistricts in populous areas should approximate 
two to four city blocks. In rural districts the area will be 
larger in size but not in number of personal calls. 


The principals of elementary school districts have proved 
to be the most satisfactory district supervisors. They are 
usually more familiar with their school districts than anyone 
else. They know the children and many of the parents and 
are usually in harmonious working relationship with the 
Parent Teacher Association, which may be called on for assist- 
ance. 


The time schedule for the census study should provide suf- 
ficient time for the preparation of all census materials and the 
selection of workers. Following this, definite dates should 
be set up for (a) briefing the census workers, (b) taking the 
census, (c) tabulating the census data, and (d) preparing the 
rough spot maps. 


Preparing material and selecting workers. Individual 
census folders should be prepared for each worker. These 
folders usually contain a set of instructions and forms for the 
Census Record of Residences and the Family Census Record. 
(See Exhibit A2 and A3 in the appendix.) In addition, it has 
been found quite helpful to have the census area map cut 
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into subdistrict areas and the part showing the area covered 
by each worker pasted on the outside of his folder. 

The way in which workers are selected to gather the 
census data in a cooperative school survey is a matter of 
preference. For a survey within a city system, the students 
from the upper classes of the high school can conduct a very 
satisfactory census if adequately supervised. Such a pro- 
cedure can be considered a learning experience for the stu- 
dents and at the same time can create good public relations 
between the school and the community. Another method is 
to have the joint P.T.A. Council assume responsibility for the 
census study as a project, with each individual school P.T.A. 
responsible for its respective district. A third method is tu 
call for interested citizens to assist in the collection of data. 
For township or rural areas the same methods may be used; 
however, when students are used it will be necessary for the 
school patrons to furnish transportation. 


Briefing the census workers. The date set for briefing 
the census workers should be the day immediately preceding 
the gathering of census data. In the case of high school stu- 
dents, any convenient period during the day could be used. 
For the P.T.A. either afternoon or evening would be satis- 
factory. Personnel should not be permitted to take part in 
the census study if they were not in the briefing session, as 
it is absolutely essential to maintain uniformity of operations. 


Taking the census. Once started, the census should con- 
tinue according to instructions and without interruption until 
its completion. As a cross check for accuracy, the coordinator 
should have obtained a class roll for each grade throughout 
the school system. As the folders are turned in, the names 
of the in-school children on the census blanks should be 
checked with the names of the actual class rolls. The census 
will be considered complete when names of all children now in 
school have been accounted for. 


Tabulating the census data. After all of the census folders 
have been completed and the coordinator is reasonably assured 
that every child in the community has been accounted for, 
the census data should be tabulated. Two of the ways in 
which group tabulation may be done are: (a) by the indi- 
vidual census workers who tabulated their particular folders; 
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and (b) by group tabulation, in which an assembly line is set 
up and each individual tabulates only one item as the census 
blanks are passed from one to the next. In the first method, a 
set of explanatory instructions is provided each worker. In 
the second, only a single briefing session with one illustration 
is needed to instruct the group. 


Figure 4.1. Residences of Preschool Children Living 
in Township 


In making school surveys, the School of Education at 
Indiana University uses the following tabulation sheets: (1) 
Place of Birth; (2) Number of Years Family Has Lived in 
Local School District; (3) Industrial Classifications of Fathers 
and Mothers; (4) Occupations of Fathers and Mothers; 
(5) Public School Pupils on Basis of Grade and Year of Birth; 
(6) Parochial School Pupils on Basis of Grade and Year of 
Birth; (7) Census Report of Preschool and In-school Children; 
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(8) Census Report of Preschool and In-School Children; Paro- 
chial School Children Only; (9) Age of Residence, and, when 
the occasion warrants; (10) Community Center Census Report. 
Examples of some of these forms are included in the appendix. 
(See Exhibits A4 to A7.) 
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Figure 4.2. Residences of Pupils in Grades 1 Through 6 
Living in Township 


Preparation of rough spot maps. When the tabulations 
have been completed, the final step of the census study is to 
prepare rough spot maps which will pictorially represent the 
approximate residence location of each preschool child, of 
each in-school pupil, and of new residences in the community. 
Separate spot maps should be made for preschool, elementary, 
and high school pupil residences. The present school organi- 
zation determines the range of grades to be included in the 
elementary and high school maps. (See Figures 4.1 and 4.2 
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for examples.) Locations are determined from the original 
census folder, with each spot representing one individual. 


Using the census data. The data from the school census 
may be used to help determine the number of pupils who are 
likely to be entering school in each of the following six years. 
If the predictions are to cover a 10-year period, it will be 
necessary to estimate the number of births likely to occur 
in the next four-year period. Ordinarily the survey staff bases 
this estimate upon the number of children by year of birth for 
the last five years, as shown in the census figures. However, 
if the census figures themselves indicate certain definite up- 
ward or downward trends, the number of predicted births 
may be modified accordingly. Also, if the data on community 
growth and school growth indicate the continuance of a pro- 
spective yearly growth in the community, the number of likely 
entrants to the first grade each year should be modified in 
terms of this growth factor. 


Community Growth 


The estimate of the degree to which a community is 
growing or declining in population usually can be made satis- 
factorily from the United States census reports. These reports 
may be supplemented by other available estimates. It should 
be remembered, however, that estimates made by community 
organizations are much more subject to error and personal 
bias than are official census reports. Information with regard 
to possible factors which will affect growth should also be 
taken into consideration. 

The growth in school population does not always parallel 
community growth. In many fast growing communities, for 
example, where an in-migration of young families has taken 
place, school growth has not kept up with population growth, 
but later, as the children of these young families become of 
school age, it may be accelerated beyond what will then be 
the rate of population growth. Ordinarily the grade-to-grade 
ratios mentioned in the section above in the discussion of 
preschool population will suffice to take care of the growth 
factor in the community as it affects the present enrollment 
within the public schools. Some adjustment should be made 
in the preschool tabulations where the growth factor is siz- 
able. As an example, if the population increase is about 2 
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per cent per year, for every 100 children of one year of age 
at the time of the census there will be about 110 entering 
school five to six years later. 

An evaluation of trends in industrial development within 
the community is likewise an important factor in making esti- 
mates of future enrollment. There is at present a general trend 
toward decentralization of industry, and this is resulting in 
increased industrial development in the comparatively less 
populated areas near large urban centers. If the community 
being studied is likely to experience such growth, due allow- 
ance should be made in the estimates. Probably the best pro- 
cedure for evaluating this factor is to allow for such growth 
only on a minimum basis, and then to plan new buildings 
so that they may be expanded to meet emergency needs. 

Fluctuations in the economic status of a community have 
some influence on school enrollments. For example, a period 
of depression may lead to increased high school enrollment 
because of the lack of jobs for those who might withdraw 
from school before graduation. On the other hand, if a com- 
munity has been experiencing rather heavy in-migration due 
to accelerated industrial development, a sudden depression 
might lead to a rather marked withdrawal of families from 
the community, thus lowering the school population. To pre- 
dict changes in economic patterns is such a difficult task that 
it is usually unwise to make allowance for such possibilities 
in estimating future enrollments. 


Construction of the Prediction Table 


With due consideration for the effect of the variables 
already discussed an attempt will be made to outline the spe- 
cific procedures for estimating future enrollment, step by 
step, and to include illustrative examples. 


Step 1—Taking the school census. The census should 
precede by at least a month the actual prediction of future 
enrollment in order to allow plenty of time for tabulating 
the data. Part of the census data is used to describe the 
general background of the community. The part used in pre- 
diction consists mainly of a tabulation of the number of 
preschool children by year of birth. The enrollment figures 
of the number of children actually in school is used to check 
the accuracy of the census. It may reasonably be assumed 
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that, if a census tabulation shows little error in disclosing 
the names and residence locations of those who are now in 
school, it will likewise show little error in the enumeration 
of those of preschool age. 


Step 2—Estimating the number who will enter first grade 
each year. Estimating the number who will enter the first 
grade each year is primarily a problem of tabulating the num- 
ber of children residing in the community who were born 
within six years previously. If the entrance age policy allows 
those to enter in September who will be six years of age by 
January of the succeeding year, the tabulation is a compara- 
tively simple task; if not, due allowance must be made for 
such variation in date. Where no growth in the community 
is expected, the actual census figures may be used to estimate 
the number entering first grade each year. Where there is a 
growth factor, the tabulations by birth for each year must 
be increased by this factor, weighted for each year the birth 
dates are removed from the year of entrance. 

In computing the effect of in-migration and growth, care 
should be taken to multiply the number of births each year 
by the correct proportion of the total percentage of growth. 
For example, assuming that those born in 1952 will enter 
school at age 6, they will be entering first grade in September, 
1958. If it is assumed further that the community is growing 
at the rate of about 1 per cent per year, these 1952 census 
tabulations should be multiplied by 1.06, which allows for a 
1 per cent growth in each of the six years following the collec- 
tion of census data. The effect of infant mortality rates upon 
the number tabulated in the census has not been considered 
here because the greatest proportion of such infant mortality 
takes place at, or very shortly after, birth and has an impor- 
tant effect only on the census figures for those born very 
near the time the census was taken. 


Table 4.1 illustrates how the tabulations from the census 
are used in determining the expected first grade entrants. If 
there is a noticeable retardation from first to second grade, 
as evidenced in the grade-to-grade ratio, the estimated number 
of entrants must be increased to account for those who will 
be held back each year. It should be noted that the last column 
of this table includes an assumed increase due to growth in 
the community. If no increase had been assumed, this column 
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would not have been necessary. In order to project future 
enrollment estimates through a 10-year period it is necessary 
to estimate the number of births per year for a four-year 
period beyond the date of census. The usual practice is to 
assume that the number of births per year in future years 
will approximate the average number for the past five years 
unless there are definite trends upward or downward, in which 
case this practice may be modified. 


Step 3—Determining previous enrollment. In order to 
draw some conclusions with regard to how population growth 
has coincided with public school enrollment growth, a table 
of such enrollments should be constructed covering about a 
10-year period. At the present time it is probably safer only 
to utilize data obtained over the past five-year period, since 
enrollments in a large number of communities were subject 
to a number of variables during World War II which do not 
ordinarily operate constantly. 

Table 4.2 shows an example of a past enrollment tabula- 
tion. Ordinarily the enrollment for each separate grade from 
grade 1 to grade 12 is shown in this table. (The community 
represented in Table 4.2 was sending its high school pupils 
to another corporation, and enrollment figures were not 
available for grades 9 to 12 separately.) Whether the 
totals should be set up for grades 1 to 6, 1 to 8, 7 to 12, 9 to 12, 
or some other combination of grades will usually depend upon 
the way in which these grades are organized in the local 
schools at the time. Various percentages of increase or de- 
crease in enrollment may be computed from this table and 
compared directly to known changes in the general population 
figures over the same period of time. In this way, an evalua- 
tion can be made of the extent to which changes in the gen- 
eral population of the community are reflected in, or corre- 
lated with, changes in school enrollment. These observations 
can help form the basis for estimating the rate of change in 
school enrollments which might reasonably be expected to re- 
sult from future growth factors in the community as a whole. 

The grade-to-grade ratios of enrollment which will be 
used later in future estimates may also be obtained from a 
table set up like Table 4.2. The last five-year period usually 
suffices for this purpose. According to Table 4.2, there were 
275 children enrolled in the school year 1950-1951. The follow- 
ing year (1951-1952) there were 287 second graders. This in 
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itself is indicative of some increase due to growth in the gen- 
eral population. To get the ratio between grades 1 and 2 over 
the last five-year period, the following pairs of figures would 
be used: 275-287, 298-286, 252-227, 234-226, and 212-196. 
The five left-hand numbers in these pairs should be summed 
and the five right-hand numbers should be summed. The 
right-hand sum should be divided by the left-hand sum to get 
the ratio of second graders to first graders. This same pro- 
cedure should be followed for each of the other pairs of 
grades. By using the five-year period, certain deviations from 
the usual trend in any particular year would be averaged out. 

If the enrollment figures for the schools are complicated 
by transfers, the past enrollment table should be set up on a 
resident pupil basis. Sometimes school records are not ade- 
quate for use in arriving at a valid resident pupil tabulation. 
In this case the establishment of ratios is difficult, and it 
may have to be assumed in the first eight grades that all pupils 
will progress uniformly from grade to grade. It will also be 
necessary to assume an expected drop-out ratio in the upper 
five grades. 


Step 4—Constructing maps showing pupil residences. Or- 
dinarily three spot maps are constructed showing the residence 
location of all children tabulated in the census. The first of 
these maps deals with children of preschool age, the second 
deals with children of elementary school age, and the third 
with children of high school age. A dot is used to indicate 
the residence location of each child. Locations are determined 
from the original census folder with each spot representing 
one individual. The number of classes to be included in the 
elementary and high school maps is ordinarily dictated by the 
present school organization; that is, in a so-called 8-4 system, 
the elementary school maps would include grades 1 to 8, and 
the high school map would include grades 9 to 12. These maps 
do not furnish information for predictive purposes, but they 
do illustrate graphically the comparisons in growing communi- 
ties between the numbers now in school and those which may 
be expected to be in school within a six-year period. The 
maps also present a very good evaluation of the degree to 
which present buildings are favorably located with regard to 
the school populations they serve or will serve, and give valu- 
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able information for locating new structures. (See Tables 
4.1, 4.2, and 4.3.) 


TABLE 4.1. YEAR OF BIRTH AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN NOW 
RESIDING IN____-__ TOWNSHIP WHO WILL ENTER 
SCHOOL IN EACH OF THE NEXT 10 YEARS 


Year of birth Number Year of entrance | Ses 
1947 339 - | 1953 358+ 
1948 345 1954 384 
1949 339 1955 396 
1950 317 1956 383 
1951 274 1957 351 
1952 236 1958 343 
1953 260* 1959 362 
1954 260* 1960 376 
1955 260* 1961 391 
1956 260* 1962 | 406 


*Estimated number of births. 
tIn this case the growth factor was approximately 5.6 per cent per year. 

Step 5—Making the prediction table. In predicting enroll- 
ment for a 10-year period, the years are listed in a vertical 
column with the present school year, for which enrollments 
are known, given first and the last year of prediction given 
last. To the right of this column of years, there will be one 
column devoted to each of the 12 grade levels. The present 
enrollment figures are placed in the horizontal row opposite 
the present school year. In the vertical column devoted to 
grade 1 are placed the predicted first grade enrollments for 
each of the 10 years. Table 4.3 illustrates how this original 
table should be set up. The ratios which are to be used as 
multipliers also appear in this table. It should be mentioned 
again that the actual enrollment figures should be those per- 
taining only to the resident enrollment within the corporation 
being studied. For illustrative purposes only, the present first 
and second grade enrollments have been projected in Table 4.3 
in italics. 


Step 6—Constructing the summary table of estimated 
enrollments. Table 4.3 serves as a working table and may or 
may not appear in the printed report. A summary table such 
as that illustrated in Table 4.4. usually suffices for projecting 
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future needs on the basis of expected enrollments. The num- 
bers in such a table are obtained by! adding the numbers for 
the various grades in the horizontal rows of Table 4.3. The 
patterns of grades in this summary table should, of course, 
follow the pattern which is in effect in the present school 
organization. If there is any chance that the organization of 
grades will be changed, this new pattern should be anticipated 
and included in the summary table. If the estimates have been 
made on a resident pupil basis, these must be revised to include 
an estimate of the number of students expected to transfer 
in or out of the schools. 


Step 7—Making minimum and maximum estimates. The 
procedure in making estimates listed in Steps 4 and 5 above 
apply to the most likely, or probable, estimates of future 
enrollments. Ordinarily this suffices for the purpose for which 
such estimates are to be used. This is especially true provided 
the building program is to be one of long range, as correctioris 
can be made in the estimates later, before the building pro- 
gram is completed. In some cases, however, it might be desir- 
able to make two other kinds of estimates, one a minimum and 
the other a maximum. It is ordinarily assumed that population 
estimates, carefully made, will not show actual enrollment 
deviations of more than 10 per cent even after a 10-year period. 
In establishing minimum and maximum estimates, the factors 
which will affect future enrollments may be re-examined. The 
minimum influence of these factors may be determined in 
establishing minimum estimates and the maximum influence 
may be used in establishing maximum estimates. In setting 
up estimates on these three bases it is necessary to go 
through Steps 4 and 5 for both types of estimates. 


Summary 


The estimating of future enrollments for at least 10 years 
is a necessary feature of a school building survey. Plans for 
construction are based primarily on such estimates. Since 
many variables affect school enrollments, the process of pre- 
diction is an individualized procedure for each separate com- 
munity. An attempt has been made go show how such vari- 
ables may affect future enrollments. 

Enrollment predictions are always subject to error. It is 
recommended, therefore, that they be re-evaluated at frequent 
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intervals, as the building program progresses. The procedure 
of keeping the school census up to date is the most important 
element in such re-evaluation. 

Detailed steps in making the estimates have been out- 
lined. These include suggestions for gathering the necessary 
information, tabulating this information, and using it in mak- 
ing the estimates. 
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CHAPTER 5 


SCHOOL PLANT PLANNING 


In a comprehensive survey an educational philosophy is 
developed which determines the type of school program to be 
planned. This philosophy results from a thorough study of 
the religious, social, cultural, economic, vocational, avocational, 
and recreational needs and desires of the community. In turn, 
the resulting school program conditions the type of organiza- 
tion, the kind of school buildings, and the location, size, and 
space composition and relationship of the buildings. The K6-6, 
K6-3-3, or 8-4 plan of organization or modifications of these 
may be used. Certainly no buildings should be planned with- 
out knowledge of the type of organization. The type and 
extent of community use, the ratio of academic to vocational 
needs, the future of the part-time programs, the health, rec- 
reational, and cultural needs, as well as the ultimate capacity, 
the methods of transportation, and the necessary auxiliary 
services must be anticipated. 

A school building survey concentrates upon the building 
needs and financial ability of a community. Since the mass 
information usually obtained through a comprehensive survey 
is not available in a building survey, certain basic assumptions 
and decisions, usually based upon experience in similar com- 
munities, must be made. For instance, in a prosperous agri- 
cultural area the teaching of vocational agriculture is prob- 
ably needed in the school, whereas in a commercial and indus- 
trial area commercial and industrial subjects may be desir- 
able. The availability of sites may influence the size and type 
of school. Before very much can be done, at least tentative 
policies must be set up in regard to the following: 

Type of organization (8-4, K6-3-3, K6-6, etc.) 
Minimum and maximum size of each type school 
Maximum distance to be traveled by the pupils 
School transportation. 

Provisions for handicapped children 

Special courses 

Community use 

Lunch programs 

Health services 
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Evaluation of Present Facilities 


Many instruments are used in the evaluation of school 
facilities. Prabably the two best known are the Strayer- 
Engelhardt and the Holy-Arnold score cards. These score 
cards use 1,000 points to represent the ideal school. The 
former score card was developed at Columbia University and 
the latter at Ohio State University. A rating form for ele- 
mentary school plants was developed at Columbia University 
by Linn and McCormick. Linn also developed an excellent 
school building and analysis sheet which is used in surveys 
made by Teachers College, Columbia University. For group 
evaluation or community participation, the New York State 
Department of Education has some excellent ‘materials. One 
of the best books on this subject is How to Conduct a Citi- 
zens School Survey, by Merle R. Sumption.* Most evaluation 
or scoring instruments need to be adapted to the local situa- 
tion. For instance, the score card will include a cafeteria in 
the ideal score, whereas in some situations a cafeteria may 
not be desired. Thus an adjustment factor will be needed to 
adapt the instrument to local needs. The important thing is 
to use an up-to-date set of criteria or standards with the 
scoring instrument. The person or persons doing the rating 
should have a good educational background, with considerable 
knowledge about modern school buildings. Much of this can 
be obtained through a thorough study of the references listed 
at the end of this bulletin. 


Some scoring instruments, such as the Holy-Arnold Score 
Card, have five rating columns headed by the letters A, B, C, D, 
and E. A very simple method of scoring is to use the middle, 
or C, column as average and rate up or down from this aver- 
age. Thus the ratings of good and excellent are above average 
and those of poor, very poor or lacking are below average. 
For publicity or public presentations, summary tables may 
be made as illustrated in Tables 5.1 or 5.2. 

Ratings of 800 or more points indicate buildings that are 
very good in general, but which perhaps need some repairs, 
modernization, or rehabilitation. Ratings between 400 and 800 
may indicate the need of rather extensive repairs, moderniza- 
tion, or rehabilitation, while ratings under 400 indicate that 


* See also references 64 to 66 in the bibliography. Also, a 100-frame filmstrip 


in color, entitled Cooperative School Plant Planning, may be obtained from the 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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careful thought is needed before further expenditures should 
be made on the structure. Mere numerical totals mean little 
beyond this. Only an analysis of the scoring will give any real 
appreciation of the actual condition of the plant. The scoring 
should always be supplemented with a summary statement on 
each building, as illustrated below. 

“Hunting Elementary School is a two-story building of 
limestone with wood interior, constructed in 1931 in the 
southwestern part of town at a cost of $140,000. The rec- 
tangular site contains three acres. This is considerably less 
than the eight acres recommended as a minimum for an 
elementary school of this size. 

“Grades 1 through 6 occupy this building. The condition 
of the building is fair to good, as indicated by a score of 648 
points on the Holy-Arnold Score Card (see Table 5.2). The 
foundations, walls, and roof seem well constructed. The inside 
stairways are fire resistive, the steps being of terrazzo. The 
six-foot corridor dado is of yellow glazed brick, the ceiling and 
upper walls are plaster painted white and the floors are ter- 
razzo. The corridors are in good condition. Display cabinets 
are located in the corridor of the first floor. Metal lockers are 
located in the corridors on both floors. 

“The classroom floors are of light brown linoleum. The 
plaster on the walls and ceilings is good, with some exceptions. 
Lighting is provided by glass diffusing globe fixtures which 
provide varying intensities from 10 to 15 footcandles near the 
inner walls of most rooms. Adequate bulletin boards are pro- 
vided. Chalkboards are of black slate. The furniture is movable 
and medium dark in color. There is evidence that much effort 
has been expended in improving the surroundings in many 
rooms. Many of the teachers have used considerable taste in 
providing colorful accessories for their rooms. The adminis- 
tration and staff should be commended for these efforts. 

“This building lacks a library, a kindergarten, and ele- 
mentary homemaking and shop areas. Instead of a cafeteria, 
the gymnasium is equipped with folding tables and is used 
for a dining room. The kitchen is built at the south end of 
the gymnasium-auditorium and is well equipped. The gym- 
nasium is lighted with eight industrial-type reflector fixtures 
with wire protectors. Glazed brick protect the side walls up 
to 10 feet from the floor. The stage is at the north end of 
the room. This multipurpose room does not serve any of its 
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functions well. This is true of most combination gymnasium- 
auditoriums. 

“Toilet rooms for each sex are located on each floor. The 
boys’ toilets have terrazzo floors, structural brick walls, and 
an adequate number of waterclosets, urinals, and mirrors. 
Ventilation is poor in all toilet rooms. The girls’ toilet rooms 
also have terrazzo floors, structural brick walls, stall water 
closets, and mirrors. 

“Although most of the classrooms are of average size, 
some rooms are rather small and crowded.” 

Further insight into the adequacy of the building for 
size can be obtained through a utilization study. 

The amount of floor space recommended per pupil is 25 
square feet in regular classrooms and from 15 to 75 square 
feet in special classrooms, depending upon the activity taking 
place in the room. Table 5.3 shows the utilization of an ele- 
mentary school. 


TABLE 5.3. ROOM SIZE, CAPACITY, AND ENROLLMENT AT 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Room Area in Capacity at 30 sq. ft. Number of 
number square feet per pupil pupils enrolled 
233 900 60* 64* 
235 700 23 29 
237 700 23 33 
251 700 23 31 
253 700 23 26 
227 760 25 26 
225 460 15 17 
331 460 15 25 
337 660 22 32 
339 700 23 35 
351 740 25 23 
353 850 28 27 
Total 305 368 


*These are kindergarten pupils who attend half days only. 


Table 5.3 shows that 10 of the 12 rooms were overcrowded 
at the time of the survey.: Besides this, the building was over- 
crowded by at least 20 per cent; even more, if a 75-per cent 
utilization factor were considered the optimum. 
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There are three main types of utilization of high school 
space: room utilization, pupil station utilization, and space 
utilization in regular and special classrooms. Data concern- 
ing room utilization of regular classrooms are given in Table 
5.4, while data concerning pupil station utilization are given 


TABLE 5.4. UTILIZATION OF REGULAR CLASSROOMS IN 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER, 19F1 


Room Number of Total number Per cent of 
number periods used of periods utilization 
121 6 7 86 
202 5 7 i 71 
204 6 7 86 
209 4 7 57 
302 7 7 100 
304 6 7 86 
305 6 7 86 
323 7 7 100 
327 7 7 100 
329 6 7 86 
333 6 7 86 
Total 66 77 86 


in Table 5.5. Space utilization of special classrooms is given 
in Table 5.6. In the survey, all three types of information 
should be given for every classroom. 

According to American School Buildings (52:60), “in high 
schools of 300 enrollment or more, a room use (utilization) 
of 85 per cent for academic rooms seems to be an attainable 
goal—and 71 per cent for special rooms. . . . Pupil-station use 
of 70 per cent (for academic rooms) and 55 per cent (for 
special rooms) was found attainable. ... Acceptable standards 
for elementary schools are 90 per cent for room use and 75 
per cent for pupil-station use.” The aforementioned utiliza- 
tion are listed only as attainable and must be applied with 
common sense to every situation. Frequently a study of utili- 
zation tables for the high school will lead to program changes, 
and even room changes, which may result in saving space 
the equivalent of adding several classrooms to the building. 

The evaluation of any school plant must take into con- 
sideration the reasonable adaptability of the plant to the 
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TABLE 5.6. RECOMMENDED AND ACTUAL NUMBER OF SQUARE 
FEET PER PUPIL STATION IN SPECIAL CLASSROOMS IN 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Square deat per pupil 
Room Purpose Area in station 
number square feet Recom- Actual 

mended 

101 Shop, mechanical drawing 1,760 75 92 
123 Foods laboratory 920 50 46 
125 Sewing laboratory 720 50 26 
127 Agriculture 520 20 
132 Band 960 25 15 
151 Biology 1,000 — 31 
203 Music 900 15 15 
205 Art 900 25 29 
221 Bookkeeping 760 25 25 
223 Typing and shorthand 460 20 23 
335 Chemistry and physics 800 35 33 


emerging school program. Scoring instruments show only 
symptoms of curricular and structural obsolence or inadequacy. 
They do, however, lead to an orderly and careful checking of 
important details which need to be summarized for final 
analysis. Further light is obtained through the study of the 
use of the rooms and space. 


Determination of Need 


The plant needs of a school corporation can be determined 
only through a study of present facilities, pupil population 
growth, residential growth, and zoning restrictions. The total 
classroom deficits for the present or for any predicted year 
can be estimated, as indicated in Table 5.7. 

This method may seem to give rather rough estimates; 
however, they have proved fairly satisfactory for building 
budgeting purposes. Special and auxiliary service areas are 
not considered in this estimate of rooms needed. Cost allow- 
ances are made for these when the location and sizes of the 
individual schools are determined. The school district illus- 
trated in Table 5.7 had only elementary schools. The high 
school pupils were cared for by a neighboring district, but the 
surveyed district wished to build its own high school plant, 
The room deficits were accumulated in the total for ease of 
setting up a construction schedule. 
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If a zoning map is available, and a census has been taken 
and spot maps made of new housing, preschool children, ele- 
mentary pupils, and high school pupils, it is usually rather 
easy to determine where the new buildings should be con- 
structed, especially when policies of travel, distance, and mini- 
mum size have been established. Usually it is good policy to 
build school buildings wherever there is a concentration of 
children large enough to warrant a building. An elementary 
school functions best if there is at least one room per grade. 
A good high school should have, at the least, 50 pupils per 
grade. Where extensive vocational and special courses are to 
be offered, an enrollment of at least 100 pupils per high school 
year is desirable. The pattern of new housing and subdivision 
development definitely influences the location of buildings. (See 
housing and census maps in Chapter 2.) 

A survey group should never make public a recommended 
site until the school authorities have had time enough to get 
an option or have made other tentative arrangements for 
purchase. Sites have a way of increasing in price when it is 
known that they might be wanted for school purposes. Where 
possible, it is desirable to purchase five acres plus one addi- 
tional acre for each 100 elementary children to be enrolled 
and 10 acres plus one additional acre for each 100 high school 
pupils. Careful consideration should be given to nuisance fac- 
tors in the neighborhood, such as smoke, noise, dumps, quar- 
ries, chemical factories, and slaughter houses. The site should 
have good drainage and should be easily accessible to services 
such as water, sewer, electricity, and gas. It does not need to be 
flat for modern construction. Many of the best school sites 
today are uneven or rolling. When properly tr~ ed, they take 
on character. At this point it should be stated that plans for 
the site development should be made at the time the building 
is planned. Considerable money may thus be saved in dirt 
removal. 


Setting Up the Construction Schedule 


The construction schedule should be based on the esti- 
mated plant needs, and construction on each rnit should be 
started at least two years before that unit is to be needed. 
The planning should not be delayed until overcrowding of 
present facilities takes place. In many situations the financial 
ability is so low in comparison to the needs that the building 
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schedule has to be modified in accordance with the ability. 
Following are two examples of proposed construction schedules 
(see the Construction Schedule and Table 5.8). These are 
rather self-explanatory. 


CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


Date Building of 


1951 Build Southeast Elementary 
School to enroll pupils in grades 
1 through 6 or 1 through 8 12 $ 360,000 


Build first unit of West Elemen- 
tary School, which ultimately will 
contain 18 rooms to house pupils 
in grades 1 through 6 or 1 
through 8. (Issue five-year bonds 
and use part of first installment 
of 1952 cumulative building fund.) 6 180,000 


1953 Complete West Elementary School 12 328,000 


1954 Build Northeast Elementary 
School. (Use $65,000 of 1955 
cumulative building fund.) 12 360,000 


1956 Build Northwest Elementary 
School, ultimately to include 12 


rooms 6 180,000 
Build Junior High School (north- 

east, for grades 7 and 8 only) 23 660,000 
Total 71 $2,068,000 


There are many ways of estimating the cost: by the 
cubage, square footage, pupil capacity, or classroom. These 
costs change from one section of the country to another, from 
one type of construction to another, and from one day to 
another. There is no way of being sure that long-term esti- 
mates will be correct when it comes time to construct the 
building, even though experienced school building consultants 
keep abreast of building costs, indices, and statistics and are 
able to make a well-considered guess on the costs, especially 
if they know the architects involved. Therefore, all predic- 
tions and estimates in a survey should be checked periodically 
and correction factors should be introduced to bring them 
up-to-date. 
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At the present time in Indiana $30,000 is used as the 
estimated cost per classroom. This also covers, as the base cost, 
the cost of the usual auxiliary rooms and a playroom or instruc- 
tional gymnasium. This estimate must be modified accord- 
ing to the geographical location of the proposed build- 
ing, the type of architecture, and whether or not the cost 
must include a heating plant, cafeteria, and gymnasium cap- 
able of serving a later expanded school. It is true that rooms 
planned only for classes can be built at much less than this 
estimated figure. It is also true that many outstanding schools 
cost much more. It is always dangerous to use an estimated 
figure unless you know what it means and to what it is to 
be applied. 

A school building survey usually goes no further than 
proposing a schedule of rehabilitation, new construction, and 
finance. Each individual project requires extensive consultant 
services after the survey. The educational specifications for 
each new building should be developed, preferably coopera- 
tively, and made available to the architect. These should 
include a proposed space allotment and a proposed building 
budget. The following are included here for illustrative pur- 
poses only. 


PROPOSED SPACE ALLOTMENT FOR NEW ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


Kindergarten 1,200 sq. ft. 
Eight rooms 8,000 sq. ft. 
Corridors 2,000 ft. 
Toilets, administration, and health 1,300 sq. ft. 
Cafeteria, storage, and play 2,300+ sq. ft. 
Heating, etc. 1,000+ sq. ft. 
Allotment approximately 16,000 square feet 15,800 sq. ft. 


PROPOSED SCHOOL BUILDING BUDGET 


Site $ 16,000 
Site development 5,000 
Building contracts 200,000 
Legal services 1,500 
Administration 1,000 
Architect’s fee 12,000 
Furniture and equipment 18,000 
Clerk of the works 5,000 
Contingencies and other costs : 10,000 


$268,000 
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The space allotment table for this small elementary school 
features rather large classrooms but allows for no waste space. 
Also, the building is to be constructed in a low cost area of 
Indiana, as the building contracts are estimated at $12 plus 
per square foot instead of the usual $15 to $16 per square 
foot. The type of construction also influences this low cost 
estimate. However, if $30,000 is allowed per classroom, the 
total project estimate of $270,000 is not far from the proposed 
building budget of $268,000. The building consultant has 
many ways of checking all of his estimates on costs and 
space allotments against national averages. The building con- 
tracts on the above building were let seven months after the 
proposed budget was made. They totaled $195,445 as against 
the estimated $200,000. Not always can the consultant esti- 
mate this close. 

It is very desirable that the community be brought into 
the evaluating of the plant, the determinating of the needs, 
the setting up of the construction schedule, and later, the 
actual planning of the school plant. Cooperative planning is 
here to stay. 
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CHAPTER 6 


STUDY OF THE PUPIL TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


When pupil transportation is to be surveyed, there are 
four chief questions which must be answered: 
1. Is the service adequate? 
2. Is the safety of pupils properly protected? 
3. Does the system operate efficiently ? 
4. Are costs held at the lowest level possible while pro- 
viding adequate, safe, and efficient transportation? 


Adequacy, Safety, and Efficiency 


The first three questions listed above can be answered 
with relatively little effort. Pupil transportation is adequate 
(a) when all pupils who should be transported are trans- 
ported, (b) when each pupil who rides has a seat, and (c) 
when pupils are not required to spend an excessive amount 
of time on the bus. It is considered safe (a) when busses are 
properly maintained and inspected, (b) when bus drivers are 
carefully selected and adequately trained, and (c) when the 
conduct of pupils is carefully regulated and supervised. It 
is efficient when schedules are operated with precision and 
regularity. 

Each bus should operate on a daily time schedule, a 
record of which should be in the hands of the supervisor of 
transportation. (See Exhibit A9 in the appendix.) The infor- 
mation supplied will indicate the relationship that exists be- 
tween the pupil loads assigned and the seating capacity 
of the busses, and will provide a check on the minimum, 
average, and maximum time spent by pupils on trips to 
and from school. A check-up of busses in operation will 
determine how closely they follow the time schedule and 
whether or not there is need to alter the schedule. 

Theoretically, safe transportation results from efforts to 
make it safe. Bus drivers should qualify physically (see Ex- 
hibit A10 in the appendix) and demonstrate skill in handling 
a large vehicle before they are selected for the job. They 
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should have personality traits which will enable them to main- 
tain satisfactory conduct among bus pupils while maintain- 
ing excellent control of the bus. A training program for bus 
drivers should emphasize (a) rules and regulations for driv- 
ing, (b) hazards of the route, (c) understanding of the 
mechanical operation of busses, (d) study of such factors as 
the reaction time of the driver, braking distance of vehicles 
at various speeds, etc., and (e) rules and regulations govern- 
ing bus pupils. 

The condition of busses should also be given careful 
attention. A skilled mechanic should inspect and service all 
busses regularly. A program of maintenance is much more 
conducive to safety than a program which waits till the bus 
breaks down before repairs are made. ‘ 

As indicated earlier, the adequacy, efficiency, and safety 
of the program as it operates can be surveyed with little effort. 
It either is or is not adequate, efficient, and safe. Moreover, 
these aspects can generally be improved with relatively little 
change in the organization and administration of the system. 
On the other hand, if there is interest in economy, the pupil 
transportation survey becomes more extensive and more com- 
plex. 


Economy 


Economy depends upon many factors, any one of which 
may affect costs. Chief among these are (a) the size of the 
administrative unit itself, (b) the size of busses in use, (c) 
the length of bus routes, (d) the pattern of routes, (e) the 
ownership of busses, (f) the care and maintenance of busses, 
and (g) the purchase of equipment and supplies. As a basis 
for the decisions which must be made, the following conclu- 
sions can be substantiated from numerous studies of pupil 
transportation systems: 


1. Transportation can usually be provided at less cost 
when busses are owned by the school than when they are 
owned privately. Incidentally, school ownership also makes 
possible greater efficiency, has a better safety record, and 
provides busses for use in curricular and extracurricular 
activities. 


2. The benefits of school ownership are not great if the 
administrative unit is small. For greatest economy, a fleet 
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of 15 busses is desirable. This number can be maintained and 
serviced by a full-time mechanic-supervisor. 

3. The length of bus routes should be governed by read 
conditions and the number of stops necessary. Ordinarily, a 
bus will average approximately 20 miles an hour en route. 
Under normal conditions, the maximum route length should 
therefore be 20 miles, since pupils should ordinarily not ride 
more than one hour. The cost per bus mile decreases as the 
length of the route increases. 


4. The cost per pupil decreases as the seating capacity 
of the bus increases. Most roads will accommodate 48-pass- 
enger busses, and larger busses may be used when conditions 
are excellent. 

5. One of the chief advantages of school ownership is 
that equipment and supplies may be purchased in quantity 
at reduced cost. The repair garage is also operated without 
profit. 

6. Economy dictates that the total mileage of all busses 
be reduced to a minimum. 


Route Patterns 


Since the factors affecting economy are so inter-related 
and since the problem is so complex, the most effective vro- 
cedure is to survey needs, plan a program based upon a con- 
sideration of all factors involved, and compare the end result 
with the system in operation. Needs are determined by spot- 
ting, on a map of the entire unit or proposed unit, the pupils 
who must be transported. Data will be available from the 
census (see Chapter 4) for this purpose. If the survey is 
for transportation only, a responsible group of individuals 
must be assigned the task of getting the information requested 
on the Census Blank (see Exhibit A2 in the appendix). The 
transportation map should show all roads suitable for bus 
travel rather than existing bus routes. School sites should be 
indicated on the map by symbols and the homes of elementary 
and high school pupils should then be located as exactly as 
possible on the map (see Figure 6.1). 

Because the creation of route patterns is necessarily a 
trial-and-error procedure, it is wise to cover the spot map with 
a sheet of tracing paper and fix both to a board. Many unsuc- 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HIGH SCHOOL 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPIL 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL 


>DOBBS 


Figure 6.1. Location of School Buildings and of Residences 
of Pupils in County 


cessful efforts can be made without destroying the usefulness 
of the spot map. 

In general, routes should resemble the radii of a circle, 
with the school in the center whenever possible. Many irregu- 
larities and adaptations will, of course, be necessary because 
(a) roads are typically parallel to each other; (b) irregulari- 
ties are many and varied; and (c) on those roads upon which 
the homes of bus pupils are not located, bus routes should be 
eliminated if possible. 

In planning a route pattern, one route at a time should 
be worked out. The first route should conform to standards 
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for route length, pupil load, etc., and should appear to serve 
a logical area. A second route adjacent to it should then be 
devised, and the procedure continued until all of the territory 
is served. If each route is drawn in a different color, much con- 
fusion will be avoided. It is essential that statistics be kept 
for each route as it is completed. These should include the 
number of elementary pupils served, the number of high 
school pupils served, the schools to which the pupils are de- 
livered, and the number of miles on the route. This informa- 
tion will be needed in order to equalize bus mileage and pupil 
loads after tentative route patterns have been worked out. 


Figure 6.2. Bus Route Patterns Recommended for 
County 
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When routes are synchronized as well as possible, the infor- 
mation will be needed by school officials and the bus super- 
visor as changes in pupil locations make revision of the 
routes necessary. 


Plans for the Future 


When the route patterns have been constructed, they 
may be transferred to a map of the area and numbered (see 
Figure 6.2). A table can then be developed which will compare 
the number of bus routes and the total bus mileage of the 
proposed plan with the number of bus routes and the total 
mileage of the system now in operation. 

If a school system has not owned its school busses, it 
should set up a purchase plan, even though it does not expect 
to be able to own the entire fleet for a number of years. It 
should also plan to purchase or build a bus garage in which 
busses will be housed, serviced, and repaired. 

If the bus fleet is too small for economical operation, it 
is likely that the administrative unit is too small to provide 
the best educational opportunities for children. In this case, 
the possibilities of school reorganization should be investi- 
gated. in some cases, when total reorganization cannot be 
effected, two or more units can profitably combine in provid- 
ing for pupil transportation which could give better service to 
existing educational units at less cost. 

A school bus garage should be so equipped that it will 
take care of most repair jobs. Tires, chains, batteries, gaso- 
line, oil, etc., should be purchased at wholesale. The garage 
should also be sufficiently large to house all vehicles owned 
by the system. 
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CHAPTER 7 


STUDY OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES TO MEET SCHOOL 
BUILDING NEEDS 


Funds available for school building purposes are limited 
by constitutional and statutory provisions and, in addition, 
are often further subject to local approval. An accurate deter- 
mination of available financial resources is, therefore, of prime 
importance when replacement or expansion of the school plant 
is under consideration. A study of the relationship of the 
need for capital funds and the financial ability of the school 
corporation to provide the needed funds is imperative for 
several reasons: 


1. The educational program should not be jeopardized by 
diversion of funds from current operation to capital purposes. 


2. Capital outlay costs should not place an undue addi- 
tional burden on the taxpayer. 


3. The amortization of capital costs should not involve 
unwarranted interest costs. 


4. The cost of plant expansion must be within the limits 
of the financial resources of the school corporation. 


5. The plan for obtaining funds for capital expansion 
must be acceptable to the public. In many states the financial 
plan must win the approval of voters, civil government officials, 
or state departments of education. 


Major expenditures for capital outlay, such as buildings, 
grounds, and equipment, are often nonrecurring items in the 
school budget. In more than half of the states the only sourze 
of capital funds is revenue from an ad valorem local tax on 
real and personal property. In some states, local revenues for 
capital outlay may be supplemented by state funds. In all 
states, a few school corporations, under certain conditions, 
were eligible in 1952 for federal aid for school buildings. An 
occasional school corporation benefits from the philanthropy 
of individuals, foundations, or other groups. 
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Important Aspects of Local School Finance 


The financial ability of a school corporation, the willing- 
ness or effort of the citizens to support public education, and 
the cost of educational services ar? aspects of school finance 
which frequently are emphasized in local school surveys. 

The financial ability is usually studied in relation to the 
actual revenues within the limits of school law which can 
become available to the school corporation. Studies of income, 
sales, and gross product are seldom included in local school sur- 
veys, since the local corporation usually operates within a rigid 
framework of state law (49:16). 

The financial effort is usually considered on the basis of 
past experience. How has the community supported educa- 
tion in past years? Has this support been adequate? What 
changes in financial policy should be considered by school 
officials? 

The costs of educational services, for purposes of local 
school surveys, are usually studied by comparison of local 
conditions with generally accepted standards or with the cost 
in similar communities. The costs of school building projects 
are usual!y determined by school officials with the assistance 
of realtors, architects, contractors, and the school building 
consultant. Suggestions for studies of the cost of local school 
building needs are presented in Chapter 5 of this study. 


The Ability of a Local School Corporation to Meet the Costs 
of Public Education 


The financial ability of a local school corporation, as has 
been suggested previously, depends in most states on the 
nature of the state-imposed tax system. Financial data which 
should be analyzed are cash balances, indebtedness, possible 
tax yields, expenditures, assessed valuations, non-revenue re- 
ceipts, and state and/or federal support. Such data may well 
be collected for a period of years as a basis for trend analysis. 
Financial data for other corporations similar to the local cor- 
poration in enrollment, population, or wealth should also be 
procured. 

Financial data are often converted to a pupil, classroom, 
or other readily understood unit cost in order to facilitate 
analysis and comparison. The financial ability of a local school 
corporation over a period of years may be shown in a table 
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such as Table 7.1. This example shows the net assessed valua- 
tion of the school corporation, which is expressed as the valua- 
tion per public school pupil residing in the corporation. The 
index, based on the 1943 value, indicates the relative change in 


TABLE 7.1. NET ASSESSED VALUATION, NUMBER OF PUPILS 
RESIDING, AND VALUATION PER PUPIL RESIDING IN AN 
INDIANA SCHOOL CORPORATION FROM 1943 

THROUGH 1952 


Number of Valuation per pupil 

— Net assessed pupils residing 
valuation residing Index* 
1943 $ 4,887,320 1,237 $3,951 100.0 
1944 8,063,850 1,267 6,365 161.1 
1945 8,068,820 1,482 6,119 | 154.9 
1946 8,776,460 1,385 6,337 160.4 
1947 8,781,360 1,365 6,433 162.8 
1948 9,897,070 1,412 7,009 | 177.4 
1949 12,326,570 1,467 8,403 212.7 
1950 13,165,150 1,385 9,506 | 240.6 
1951 13,957,930 1,435 9,727 246.2 
1952 16,285,650 1,646 9,894 250.4 


| 


*Index based on the valuation per pupil in 1943. 


financial ability. Such a table could readily be expressed in 
terms of either pupil enrollment, average daily membership, 
average daily attendance, or average daily attendance per 
residing pupil. The net assessed valuation, equalized valua- 
tion, adjusted valuation, or true valuation may be used, de- 
pending upon the nature of available records and the aspect 
of financial ability which is sought. Table 7.1 shows the local 
financial ability per pupil residing and indicates the trend in 
the amount of valuation per pupil residing and, consequently, 
in the per pupil building revenues available from local tax 
sources. 

Unwarranted interpretation may be avoided by adjusting 
the values for each year to a cost of living or a school con- 
struction cost index. If such an adjustment is made, the data 
can be interpreted in terms of the purchasing power of the 
local tax revenues available. In constructing the table caution 
should be used in analyzing the effect of other variables which 
may have been operating, such as changes in tax or bond limi- 
tations during the period. 
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A table showing the same type of data for comparable 
school corporations is helpful in analyzing the ability of a 
focal school corporation. The criterion usually used in choos- 
ing corporations for comparative purposes is population or 
enrollment. Care should be used to select corporations which 
are relatively free from other influencing factors. A highly 
industrial community is not suitable for comparison with a 
stable residential area; an elementary school district has little 
in common with a district operating only secondary schools. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that comparative data 
on finance should be gathered objectively and scientifically. 
School finance specialists in the state department of education 
or the state universities can be of help to the local school 
officials in suggesting suitable school corporations for com- 
parison and available sources of school finance data. Meaning- 
less and unrelated statistics presented in unfamiliar terms 
and unwarranted comparisons between diverse school corpora- 
tions can only lead to confusion. Simplified data, carefully 
analyzed, and presented in easily read charts or graphs can 
be of value both to local officials and to the general public. 

The data in Figure 7.1 enable the average individual with 
a limited technical background to readily compare the financial 
ability of a local school corporation to provide school revenues 
through local taxation with that of similar school corporations. 


School 
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Figure 7.1. Assessed Valuation Per Pupil Residing in City B and in 
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Many factors other than local taxpaying ability affect the 
financial ability of a school corporation. Schedules for the 
payment of bonded indebtedness and temporary loans assist 
in the study of the financial ability. Building fund balances, 
unused sites, abandoned buildings, and other assets favorably 
affect the financial ability of a school corporation. Also, the 
possibility of obtaining increases in valuations and tax collec- 
tions should not be overlooked. 


The Effort of a Local School Corporation in Support of Its 
Schools 


The effort of a community in support of its schools may 
be determined in a number of ways. Local tax rates, local tax 
revenues, percentage of local and state support of school costs, 
current expenditures, capital outlay, debt service, and other 
data from official reports may be used as a measure of effort. 
Comparison with other school corporations, analysis of a time 
series, and comparison with accepted criteria of school support 
often prove to be useful techniques when studying local school 
finance policy. 

Such data, in order to facilitate ease of interpretation, 
are often expressed in terms of annual revenue or expenditure 
per pupil. Other commonly used measures are income or 
expenditure per classroom, per teacher unit, or per capita. 
Various weightings may be applied to these units. Revenue 
or expenditure per pupil in average daily membership, per 
elementary pupil in average daily attendance, or per secondary 
teacher unit are typical examples of weighted measures of 
financial effort in support of schools. The type of information 
available, the organization of the school administrative unit, 
and the purpose of the study must be considered when analyz- 
ing and presenting financial data. 


Effort in Support of Education as Measured by 
Local School Tax Rates 


A time series, such as is shown in Table 7.2, giving the 
local property tax rates of an Indiana school corporation, is of 
value in studying effort in support of education. The total 
school tax rate is shown as well as the rate for the tuition 
fund, special school fund, bond fund, cumulative building 
fund, and other minor funds. This school corporation has 
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greatly increased its effort in support of its schools during 
the years 1942 through 1951 as indicated by the increase in 
the total school tax rate per $100 of valuation, and by the 
fact that in 1948 it added a 75-cent tax for school buildings 
only. The conclusion should not be made on the basis of such 
limited evidence, however, that this increase in effort was 
sufficient to result in a more adequate educational program. 
During this 10-year period, valuations of property were 
fluctuating and the purchasing power of the dollar was not 
stationary. The data in Table 7.2 may be adjusted to indicate 
the actual purchasing power of the dollar if a cost-of-living 
or school construction cost index is used. 

A time series of the total school tax rate for the school 
corporation, adjusted by the cost of living index during this 
period, is given in Figure 7.2. These data are an indica- 
tion that the increase in effort, as measured by the total school 
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Figure 7.2. School Tax Rate per $100 Assessed Valuation in 


City for the Years 1942 Through 1951, Adjusted to the Purchasing 
Power of the Dollar According to the Consumer’s Price Index 


tax rate of this school corporation, was more than sufficient 
to offset the declining purchasing power of the dollar during 
the 10-year period. 
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Expenditures as a Measure of Financial Effort in 
Support of Education 


Although comparisons of expenditures of school corpo- 
rations must be made with caution, it is usually possible to 
select corporations suitable for comparison. As has been men- 
tioned previously, the corperations should be chosen in such 
manner that the factors influencing expenditures are similar 
in each corporation. 


The data in Table 7.3 are for Indiana township school 
corporations having a population exceeding 10,000 in 1950. 
Each corporation operates large rural schools, is adjacent to 
an industrial city, and may be characterized as a suburban 
residential area. Each corporation operates a pupil transpor- 
tation system in an area where pupil-sparsity is not an impor- 
tant factor. Since some of the corporations operate only 
elementary schools, transferring their secondary pupils to 
nearby high schools, comparison was limited to elementary 
school expenditures. These were expressed in terms of opera- 
tional expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance dur- 
ing the school year. 

Local school officials can secure assistance in making an 
analysis of their financial effort from state departments of edu- 
cation, state universities, and the research agencies of tax 
study organizations and teacher associations. As has been 
suggested previously, local school financial reports are often 
not comparable, since valuations and prices fluctuate and 
assessment practices often differ. The consultant services of 
a specialist in educational finance often proves to be of great 
value, as the local school administrator cannot be expected to be 
thoroughly familiar with financial conditions in other school 
corporations throughout the state and nation. 


A Financial Program for Obtaining 
Capital Revenues 


Since school administrators are not frequently faced with 
the problem of obtaining funds for replacement or expansion 
of school facilities, careful study of this problem is unusually 
important. The cost of school buildings has steadily increased 
since 1940. The school construction cost index for July, 1951, 
was 198.3 on the basis of the construction cost for 1939 (5). 
Plant replacement or expansion involves expenditures so great 
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that only very large and wealthy school corporations can meet 
them by means of allocation of current revenues. Capital funds 
in most states must be derived from limited local tax sources, 
often the ad valorem property tax. Tax and debt limitation 
iaws are not infrequent. Often the expenditure of capita! 
funds or the issuance of school building bonds is subject to a 
referendum of local voters. Some fiscally dependent school 
corporations must receive approval of school budgets from 
civil officials. 

An expenditure for capital outlay may influence the edu- 
cational future of a community for years to come. The school 
plant and the educational program which it is to house are 
closely related. Buildings are seldom rehabilitated or replaced 
until they have been used for 40 years or more. Financial 
obligations for school buildings may affect the financial con- 
dition of a community for half a century. No administrator 
or group of school officials can afford to bear the sole responsi- 
bility of all of the decisions involved in financial planning 
for school plant expansion, even if the final responsibility rests 
in them alone. In addition to basic analyses of financial date 
which have been previously discussed and illustrated by sample 
tables and figures, a careful analysis of the financial implica- 
tions of the tax program for needed capital expansion should 
be made. 

The study of the financial program for capital outlay 
necessarily differs from the study of that for current expendi- 
tures. Capital outlay for a school system is seldom a budgeted, 
annually-recurring expenditure. The procedures for obtaining 
school capital revenues are often subject to stringent tax 
limitations. Costs of capital outlay are less frequently the 
object of state support than are the costs of various func- 
tions of current operation. The future organization of the 
administrative unit is often involved in plans for school plant 
expansion. Local financial resources for the district, as organ- 
ized, may be inadequate for meeting costs of needed capital 
outlay. New state legislation or local ordinances may be 
advisable. A reasonable relationship between the costs of 
capital outlay and current expenditures is desirable. Study 
of methods of financing the capital needs of the school district, 
if it is a defensible district, or of a suitable reorganized school 
district will usually result in a limited number of feasible 
plans for obtaining capital funds. Suitable criteria for select- 
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ing methods of obtaining capital funds for a local school cor- 
poration may be selected from the following: 


1. The tax burden should not be excessive. 

2. The plan of financing should meet existing legal re- 
strictions. 

8. The finance plan should not involve excessive interesi 
costs. 

Table 7.4 illustrates a plan for obtaining capital funds 
which was prepared for a proposed reorganized Indiana school 
corporation having an assessed valuation of $10,563,910. Three 
successive issues of serial bonds were to be supplemented by 
a 12-year building fund tax rate in the amount of 75 cents 
per $100 of assessed valuation.* Principal payments on the 
five-year serial bond issues will require a tax rate of 40 cents 
per $100 of valuation. The table has been projected on the 
basis of the present assessed valuation of property within 


TABLE 7.4. ESTIMATED REVENUE AND SCHOOL TAX RATES 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDING PURPOSES IN THE PROPOSED 
REORGANIZED SCHOOL CORPORATION, AS OF JANUARY 
1 EACH YEAR FROM 1951 THROUGH 1963, BASED ON 
AN ASSESSED VALUATION OF $10,563,910 


Annual Cumulative Estimated 
— Bond building total annual 
levy fund revenue revenue tax rate 
for buildings 
1951 $211,278 $46,145* $ 257,423* $ .79 
1952 79,230 336,653 1.19 
1953 79,230 415,883 1.19 
1954 79,230 495,113 1.19 
1955 79,230 574,343 1.19 
1956 79,230 864,851 1.19 
1957 211,278 79,230 944,081 1.19 
1958 79,230 1,023,311 1.19 
1959 79,230 1,102,541 1.19 
1960 79,230 1,181,771 1.19 
1961 79,230 1,472,279 1.19 
1962 211,278 79,230 1,551,509 1.19 
1963 79,230 1,630,739 1.19 
Total | $633,834 | $996,905 $1,630,739 
*The balance in the building fund on January 1, 1951, was $46,145. 
* An Indiana law permits the accumulation of building funds accruing from 
the revenue of an annual building tax limited to a rate not exceeding $1.20 


per $100 of assessed valuation. (Jndiana Acts, 1953). 
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the limits of the school corporation. Interest costs on this 
bonded indebtedness should not exceed the revenue of a four- 
cent tax rate per $100 of valuation. The estimated annual tax 
rate for capital funds and school building bonded debt service 
will probably not exceed $1.19 per $100. The total amount 
available for capital outlay by 1963 is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the actual assessed valuation, which is 
about 5 per cent of the true value of taxable property within 
the corporation. 

The plan shown in Table 7.4 for obtaining funds for 
capital outlay was adopted by the newly reorganized school 
corporation. The plan provided for a uniform tax rate, low 
interest cost, and provision of funds as needed for new ele- 
mentary and secondary facilities. It had the added advantage 
that the school corporation was not obligated by costly long- 
term indebtedness, since the bond schedule called for redemp- 
tion of outstanding serial bonds within a five-year period. The 
first issue of short-term serial bonds was sold at a rate which, 
when adjusted by the amount of the premium received, re- 
sulted in an interest cost of less than $10,000 for the entire 
issue. This indicates that the total interest cost of the 114 
million dollar building program should not exceed $30,000, or 
approximately 2 per cent of the total estimated cost. 

This school building finance plan was adopted by a school 
corporation in Indiana, a state which has a rigid constitutional 
school debt limit of 2 per cent of the actual assessed valua- 
tion. An alternative finance plan which was considered for 
this corporation, but not recommended, would have resulted 
in a cost of approximately $850,000 for interest alone, more 
than half the basic school construction cost. The latter plan 
would have made use of funds supplied by a school building 
holding corporation.* 


*The Indiana non-profit school building holding corporation act was declared 
unconstitutional by a local court in 1952. An appeal was then taken to the 
State Supreme Court. The decision of the lower court was reversed in January, 
1953. 
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TABLE 7.5. AMORTIZATION SCHEDULE FOR THE RETIREMENT 
OF HOLDING CORPORATION BONDS BY MEANS OF AN 
ANNUAL LEASE-RENTAL PAYMENT* 


Principal 
Year balance at Interest Principal Renamer 
first of year 
1954 $1,400,000 $ 49,000 $ 36,000 $ 85,000 
1955 1,364,000 47,740 37,000 85,000 
1956 1,327,000 46,445 38,000 85,000 
1957 1,289,000 45,115 40,000 85,000 
1958 1,249,000 43,715 41,000 85,000 
1959 1,208,000 42,280 43,000 85,000 
1960 1,165,000 40,775 44,000 85,000 
1961 1,121,000 39,235 46,000 85,000 
1962 1,075,000 37,625 48,000 85,000 
1963 1,027,000 35,945 49,000 85,000 
1964 978,000 34,230 50,000 85,000 
1965 928,000 32,480 53,000 85,000 
1966 875,000 30,625 54,000 85,000 
1967 821,000 28,735 57,000 85,000 
1968 764,000 26,740 58,000 85,000 
1969 706,000 24,410 60,000 85,000 
1970 646,000 22,610 62,000 85,000 
1971 584,000 20,440 65,000 85,000 
1972 519,000 18,165 67,000 85,000 
1973 452,000 15,820 69,000 85,000 
1974 383,000 13,405 72,000 85,000 
1975 311,000 10,885 74,000 85,000 
1976 237,000 8,295 76,000 85,000 
1977 161,000 5,635 80,000 85,000 
1978 81,000 2,835 81,000 83,485 
Total $723,485 $1,400,000 $2,123,485 


*This computation was made for a 25-year rental agreement with interest 
314 pee ae. The annual tax rate will approximate 61 cents on a valuation 
,000. 


Table 7.5 shows the amortization schedule for the retire- 
ment of bonds issued by a school building holding corporation. 
Indiana school law provides for such retirement by means of 
lease-rental payments to the holding corporation. Many legal 
problems are involved in the use of this plan of school building 
financing. Local school officials should obtain assistance from 
a legal firm specializing in school building bond problems 
before attempting the detailed computations necessary for 
preparing amortization schedules. This table presents data 
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from such a schedule which enable the reader to determine the 
interest cost and the number of years necessary for retire- 
ment of the obligation. 

Data in Table 7.5 indicate that the lease-rental payments 
throughout the term of the lease would total more than two 
million dollars. Interest costs alone would amount to a total 
of more than $700,000 on a principal of less than 114 million. 
The data clearly indicate the costly interest expense of long- 
term financing of school construction. The total cost of esti- 
mated interest and principal payments resulting from this 
financial plan are shown graphically in Figure 7.3. 


INTEREST COST 


CONSTRUCTION COST 


Figure 7.3. Cost of a Proposed Long-term Financing Plan for a $1,400,000 
School Building at an Interest Rate of 3% Per Cent 


No plan of obtaining funds for school buildings should 
be arbitrarily adopted by a school corporation. Many factors 
must be studied, analyzed, and used as a guide when planning 
a capital revenue program which is suitable for a specific 
corporation. All the needs and obligations of civil units of 
government and overlapping school units must be considered. 
Financial data of these corporations should be included in 
the school finance study in order that no factors will be over- 
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looked which may directly or indirectly affect the financing 
of the schools. Many communities find it advantageous to 
approach the study of school finance with the assistance of 
a committee of local citizens who can often supply useful 
information and suggestions resulting from their wide experi- 
ence in the community. 

In the appendix of this study will be found suggested 
forms useful for obtaining data for school finance studies. 
(See Exhibits All to A16.) These are intended only as sug- 
gestions and should be supplemented by local officials, {finance 
committees, or other interested groups. A study of the local 
schools, whether made locally or by outside specialists, must 
be based on the facts, many of which will be available only in 
the local community. Such a community study of school 
finance problems will help to insure that the decisions made 
are based on conditions actually existing in the community. 
The adoption by the public of a sound program of financing 
the schools is much more likely to result when the pertinent 
facts are arrived at through community participation and are 
freely made available to the public through meetings, the 
press, radio, television, and other available media. An in- 
formed public should be a major factor in obtaining approval 
for the school revenue program best suited to the conditions 
existing in the local community. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE WRITING AND INTERPRETATION OF 
THE SURVEY 


The school survey must not be an end in itself; it must 
be a means to an end. Its purpose is to seek out the facts 
relating to the school and the community so that the school 
planning authorities will be better able to plan the school 
building program for the future. The success of the endeavor 
depends upon how well the community is informed concerning 
the findings and recommendations. An informed public is a 
sympathetic one—an uninformed one is, naturally, a suspicious 
one. It is important, therefore, that careful plans be laid 
and that every effort be put forth to inform the public effec- 
tively and understandingly. 

The survey should be clearly presented in simple language 
that the layman can understand. If the report is published, it 
should be well illustrated and the significant findings should 
be presented in tables, charts, maps, and graphs. Wordy 
paragraphs should be avoided. It should be printed or repro- 
duced in clear type and bound into a booklet of convenient 
size. 

Many who will receive copies of the report may not want 
to read the entire survey but will be interested in reading a 
brief summary of the findings and recommendations. In order 
to satisfy both the extensive reader and the one who is con- 
cerned only with the findings and recommendations, the final 
chapter of the printed survey should summarize both the 
findings and the recommendations. 

Much thought and careful consideration should be given 
to the recommendations. The members of the staff must be 
certain that they have considered all of the facts uncovered 
in the survey before making any decisions, and further, that 
their recommendations are consistent with the findings and 
with good educational practice. If, under certain circum- 
stances, it becomes necessary to present alternate recommen- 
dations, the staff should not hesitate to do so. As a guide 
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for the formulation of sound recommendations the following 
criteria are given: 


They should be definite. 

They should be clear. 

They should be practical. 

They should be based on the findings of the survey. 

They should be within the financial ability of the cor- 

poration. 

6. They should provide for the school buildings at the 
time they are needed. 

7. They should include a building schedule. 


In many cases it is desirable to present the survey orally 
to two groups of people and in other cases to three or more. 
The number of presentations to be made will depend upon 
conditions under which the survey was conducted and the 
local attitude in each community toward the survey. In no 
case should the school authorities suppress or act upon the 
survey behind closed doors. Sooner or later the community 
will demand an accounting of the school budget and, unless the 
public is informed and sympathetic, the recommendations of 
the survey will not be carried out. 


The first presentation should be to the legally constituted 
board of education or to a body appointed by them. This 
presentation should precede the final editing and printing of 
the survey. 

Usually the second presentation is made at a public meet- 
ing which has been widely advertised and held at a convenient 
location—usually the high school auditorium—on a night 
which is relatively free of other public meetings. 

There are various methods of making this presentation. 
One of the more popular methods is to have the presentation 
divided into three parts. The first part consists of presenting 
the findings with illustrated slides of tables, graphs, and maps, 
followed by the recommendations. This part is presented by 
one member of the survey staff—usually the director—in order 
to present the facts concisely and in continuity. In the second 
part of the presentation the survey staff sits as a panel and 
answers questions raised by the members of the audience. 
An atmosphere similar to that of a New England town meet- 
ing is simulated, and every effort is made to clarify any mis- 
understandings which any member of the audience may have. 


War 
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The third part of the program consists of showing photo- 
graphs reproduced on slide film of undesirable facilities ob- 
served by the survey staff in the local school system. This 
is followed by showing, in contrast, photographs of modern 
schools and facilities which the community could afford. 

It sometimes is advantageous to make a presentation 
between the board meeting and the public meeting. In some 
communities certain individuals and bodies are opposed to 
the schools because they do not fully appreciate and under- 
stand the problems which confront the board and the schoo! 
administration. In order to acquaint this minority group 
with the facts and thereby remove possible misunderstanding 
cr reaction at the public meeting, such a meeting is held. 

Following the oral presentations, plans should be made 
to distribute the printed survey to those who might be inter- 
ested. In every community such leaders as the doctors; law- 
yers; labor, business, and industrial executives; ministers; 
P.T.A. members; city officials; and newspaper reporters 
will appreciate having a copy of the survey made available 
to them. 

This should not be the end of the publicizing of the 
survey. Frequent occasions should be sought out to present 
the findings in illustrated form by competent members of 
the local committee. Small discussion groups should be held 
wherever interest is shown. The press is usually interested 
in carrying articles if someone will furnish them with the 
facts. In communities where radio or video facilities are 
available, these should be used in disseminating the findings 
and recommendations or in arranging a panel discussion on 
the issues of the survey. 

If every opportunity is taken to inform the public thor- 
oughly on the findings of the survey, there need be little con- 
cern about the outcome. Let it again be said for emphasis 
that an informed public is a trusting one which is likely to 
support the survey and an informed public is a suspicious 
one which is likely to oppose it. 
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Name of school corporation: 


Name of tabulator: 
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EXHIBIT Al 
' OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS AND MOTHERS* 
Tabulation Sheet 
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Section no.: 


Occupation 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Tabu- 
lation 


Total 


Per cent} 


Tabu- 
lation 


Total 


Per centy 


Businessman or 
manager 


Clerk-sales worker 


Farmer 


Homemaker only 


Professional worker 


Skilled laborer 


Unskilled laborer 


No report 


Grand total 


*Information taken from the FAMILY CENSUS RECORD. 


Tabulators should fill in Tabulation and Total columns only. Percentages 


will be filled in by the Indiana University School Survey Staff. 
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Exhibit A2 


CENSUS RECORD OF RESIDENCES 


Directions: Every residence in the census area should be entered on this 
record, Give the name of family living in the house or apartment and the 
address. Indicate the number assigned on the residence map in column (1). 
If there are no children under 18 years and none over 18 years in school, 
check column (4). If census of children is taken check column (5). If 
no one is at home, get the name of the family from a neighbor. Give the 
address and check column (6). If you have time, go back to the house the 
second time. Note the date when the house was built in column (7) if 
built since 1940. Note the date when the family moved into the corpora- 
tion in column (8) if they have moved since 1940. 


Number on Not at 
residence map | Name of family | Address Census | home /Built | Moved 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5)_-|_ (6) (7) (8) 


Exhibit A3 


FAMILY CENSUS RECORD 


1. Family name Date ____. Number assigned to 
family 
2. Address Phone no. ————— Township 
3. Father: name Place of birth 
4. Mother: name Place of birth 
If child does not live with parents, fill in line 5. 
5. Guardian: name ____________. Relationship to child 
6. Father/Guardian: occupation 
7. Employer City or town 
8. Mother: occupation 
9. Employer City or town 


10. Number of years the family has lived in the local school corporation 


-- 


APPENDIX 


11. Children in school (list in order of age from oldest to youngest) 


s Sex Age Birthdate Birthplace Name of 
Name of child BG Yrs. Mos. Mo. Day Yr. County State 2784" school 


12. Children under school age(list in order of age from oldest to youngest) 


Sex Age Birthdate Birthplace Name of school 
Name of child BG Yrs. Mos. Mo. Day Yr. County State child will attend 


Sex Age Birthdate Birthplace Reason for 
Name of child BG Yrs. Mos. Mo. Day Yr. County State non-attendance 


— 
13. Children between the ages of 6 and 16 who are not in school . 
fi 
pace 
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YOUR COMMUNITY CENTER 
In order to learn where your natural community center is located, 
please answer the following questions. The answer will usually be the 
name of a town. 


1. Where do you do your banking business? 


. Where do you do most of your trading? 


. Where is your telephone exchange located? 


. Where do you pay your utility bills? 


. Where do you attend church? 


. Where do you go mostly for recreation? 


. Where is the newspaper published which you read? 


we WN 


. What is the location of your farm bureau? 


a 


Name of school corporation: 


Name of tabulator: 
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Exhibit A4 
PLACE OF BIRTH* 


Tabulation Sheet 


Section no.: 


Place of birth 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Childrén 


Tab. 


Total 


> 


Tab. 


Total 


Tot 


Tab. 


Total 


%ot 


Within the city 


Within the township 


Within the county 


Within the state 
but outside the 
county 


Outside the state 


Grand total 


* Information taken from Family Census Record. 
+ Tabulators fill in “Tabulation” and “Total” columns only. Percentages will 
be filled in by the Indiana University School Survey Staff. 
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Exhibit A5 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS IN EACH GRADE, AND YEAR OF BIRTH* 


Tabulation Sheet 


Name of school corporation: 


Name of tabulator Section no. 


Year of Born before legal 


Born after legal 
birth school entrance date 


Total school entrance date 


Total 


1952 


1951 


1949 | 


1948 | 


1947 


1946 


1945 


1944 


1943 


1942 


1941 | 


1940 


1939 


1938 


1937 


1886 


1935 | 


* Information taken from Family Census Record. 


| 
| 
Total | 
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Exhibit A6 
IN-SCHOOL AND PRESCHOOL CHILDREN CENSUS REPORT* 


Tabulation Sheet 


Name of school corporation 


Name of tabulator: Section no, —————_—— 


IN-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


— Tabulation | Total po Tabulation | Total 
11 5 
10 4 sa 
9 3 2 
8 2 
1 
6 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
Year Born before legal Born after legal T in 
born school entrance date | Total | school entrance date a , 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 


*Information taken from Family Census Record. Only children who are 
enrolled in public schools or who will be enrolled in public schools when legal 
entrance age is reached should be included on this form. A separate form is 
provided for tabulating this information for parochial school children. 


: 
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Exhibit A7 


COMMUNITY CENTER CENSUS REPORT* 


Name of school corporation 


Tabulation Sheet 


Name of tabulator 


Section no. 


Activity 


Place 


Banking 


Trading 


Telephone 


Utility 


Church 


Recreation 


Newspaper 


Farm Bureau 


| 
| 
| 


*Information taken from last section of Family Census Record. 
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EXHIBIT A8 
SCHOOL BUILDING AND FACILITIES SURVEY 


School system Date 


Building Score 


A. GENERAL INFORMATION 


Type of school Grades taught 
Employees 
Full-time principal Assistant principal 


Other administrative officers listed by title, e. g., deans, guidance 


directors, etc. 


No. of teachers: Women__________ 
No. of clerks: Full-time____ Part-time Other 
Enrollment by grades: Kdg 1st 2nd 3rd 
4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 
10th 11th 12th PG Total 


B. BUILDING DATA 
1. Building 


Date built Cost Condition 
Additions: 
Type Date built Cost Condition 
Type Date built Cost Condition 


Type of construction: Masonry except trim (fireresistant) 


Masonry with wood interior construction (semi-fireresistant) 


(A floor plan of school should be included.) 


2. Rooms 


No. of rooms in building: General classrooms 


laboratories (no. and type) 


au: 


Auditorium Gymnasium Gym dressing rooms_____ 
Shops (no. and type) Library 

Administrative offices Teachers’ offices or work- 
rooms_______ Health clinics. Music rooms—______ 
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Art rooms__________ Commercial laboratories_______. Typing 
laboratories. Other special teaching rooms (no. and 
type) 

Toilet rooms: For boys_________ For girls_________ For men 
(staff)... For women (staff) Supply store rooms 


Janitor’s office________ Janitor’s supply room________ 


Other rooms (no. and type) 


Total number of rooms in building exclusive of corridors, clos- 


ets, entrances, etc. (Should equal sum of above list) 


3. Heating and ventilation 


Type of heating Satisfactory Date of last repair 
or new installation ; Ventilation (window, unit, wall 
louvres, central Satisfactory 


4. Plumbing and sanitary facilities 
No. of girls’ water closets No. of girls’ lavatories 
Located on what floors___._- No. of Are 


towels and soap furnished? No. of boys’ lavatories 


Located on what floors_________No. of 
towels and soap furnished ? 

No. of drinking fountains in basement_______on first floor. 
on second floor. 


List any inadequate sanitary facilities 


5. Illumination 


Type in corridors_________ Is it adequate? 


SITE AND PLAYGROUND 


Site: Size in sq. ft in acres. Does a street intercept 


playground or run between school building and playground? 


Is the site well landscaped ? 


Playground equipment (list) 


Diamonds or courts for Baseball__. Softba]]____ 
Tennis______. Basket- 
ball__...___. Hand ball Others 


Capacity of stadium 


| 
| 
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D. COMMUNITY DATA 


Community served by school (Classify according to predominating 
type of home from which pupils come): Rural or small town____ 


Urban, industrial__________ Urban, high-type residential 


Urban, mixed population——————— Suburban 


DRAWINGS 


1. Site. Include site plans or make a drawing of the site, including 
school and other buildings, roads, playground apparatus, courts, 
and diamonds. Place dimensions on drawing. Use 17” x 22” graph 
paper. 


2. Building. Include floor plans of buildings or make floor plans on 
17” x 22” graph paper, giving dimensions for each room and corri- 
dor. Use a separate sheet for each floor. Place ceiling height 
notations on margin. 


AGE-GRADE TABLE 


Fill out age-grade table, giving the total number of boys and girls in 
each category. Use one table for each building. 


PROGRAMS 


Attach a copy of your daily schedule, showing grade and subject, 
teacher, classroom number, hour, and enrollment for all subjects of 
high school or departmentalized elementary school. For non-depart- 
mentalized elementary grades give room number and enrollment for 
each grade. Data should be for current semester. 


| 
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Bus number 


School 


Time of stops 


A. M. 


EXHIBIT A9 
DAILY TIME SCHEDULE 


Seating capacity 


Maximum load at one time 


For pupils listed 


P. M. 


(Arrives at school) 


(Leaves school) 


Driver 


| 
| 


10. 
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‘EXHIBIT A10 


SCHOOL BUS DRIVER’S EXAMINATION REPORT 
(Cross out words not applying and fill in blanks) 


He is (free, not free) from tuberculosis as shown by a chest x-ray. 


He is (free, not free) from infection as indicated by urinalysis and 
Wassermann tests. 


He is (free, not free) from contagious skin diseases. 
His nose and throat (are in normal condition, deviate from normal 


as described hereafter) 


He has, has not) normal hearing in both ears. 


His vision is described as 
Left eye Corrected to 
Right eye Corrected to 


. He has color perception for red and green 


. He (has, has not) normal use of both hands and both feet. 


. His heart (is, is not) in a satisfactory condition 


His condition is otherwise (normal, abnormal in the following re- 


respects) 


I certify that I have examined 


as recorded above, and find him in my judgment physically (qualified, 
unqualified) for school bus driver service. 


M. D. 


Date 


| 
| 2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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kxhibit All 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR A SCHOOL CORPORATION 
Data Sheet 


Year | Net assessed | Equalization | Equalized Amount of revenue from 
valuation factor valuation Local taxes : tate support Other sources 


Exhibit Al2 
ENROLLAENT DATA FORK A SCHOOL FINANCE STUDY- 
Data Sheet 
2 tall enrollment Spring enrollment 
School [Total enrollment | transfers Average Total enrollment | Transfers | Average 
year including trans-/ In | cut] daily Tn daily 
fers attendance attendance 
Exhibit Al3 
LISTING SCHOOL EXPENDITUKES 
Data Sheet 
School| Administration] Instruction] Operation |mMaintenance |Fixed| Other] Debt Capital] Total 
year costs service] outlay 
kxhibit Al¢ 
TAX RATES ON LOCAL PROPERTY 
Data Sheet 


Year at Civil | Total 
payable| Special | Tuition | Boat | Tore rate | rate 


i 
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Exhibit A15 
SCHEDULE OF INDEBTEDNESS 
Data Sheet 
= 
Year Bonded Temporary Total Debt Debt leeway 
debt loans debt limit 
Exhibit Al6 
CAPITAL REVENUES AVAILABLE TO A SCHOOL CORPORATION FOR SIX YEARS 
Data Sheet 
Year | Available | 30nd {| Annual Other | Total Estimated | Tax rate 
balances | leeway | building | funds | revenue valuation 
revenue available 
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BULLETINS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Bulletin of the school of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, was first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly 
since that time. Research studies of interest to educators, 
proceedings of conferences held, and bibliographies of educa- 
tional materials have been the principal fields touched upon in 
these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins may be ob- 
tained from the School of Education upon request. The studies 
included in the present volume and in the two volumes ‘imme- 
diately preceding it in date are listed below. Unless otherwise 
noted, these may be obtained for 75 cents each from the In- 
diana University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Problems in School Administration. By Raleigh W. Holmstedt. 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1950. 65 p. 

Art in the Elementary Schools of Indiana. By Martha R. Car- 
ter and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 1950. 83 p. 

Visual Environment for Schoolrooms (by Paul W. Seagers) with 
Proceedings of the Indiana Illumination Conference. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 
1950. 64 p. 

Studies in Education: Abstracts of Theses, 1945-1949. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4, 1950. 108 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVI, No. 5,1950. 75 p. $1. 

An Examination of Enrollment and Budget Data for Indiana School 
Cities and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XX VI, No. 6, 1950. 35 p. 

Standardized Testing in the Schools of Indiana. By Roscoe A. Boyer 
and Merrill T. Eaton. Vol. XXVII, No. 1, 1951. 39 p. 

Attitudes and Opinions of School Board Members in Indiana Cities 
and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 1951. 42 p. 

Some Characteristics of the Secondary School of the Future in the 
Light of Modern Developments. By Howard T. Batchelder and Shirley 
H. Engle. Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 1951. 34 p. 

A Study of Some Opinions of High School Students With Regard to 
Teachers and Teaching. By Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox. Vol. 
XXVII, No. 4, 1951. 64 p. 

Preprofessional Experiences in Educational Psychology: A Review 
of Opinion and a Critical Note. By Arthur P. Coladarci. Vol. XXVII, 
No. 5, 1951. 30 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVII, No. 6,1951. 139 p. $1. 

The Story of a Workshop. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 1, 1952. 47p. $1. 

Factors That High School Students Associate with Selection of 
Teaching as a Vocation. By Robert W. Richey, Beeman N. Phillips, and 
William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 2,1952. 46 p. $1. 

Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The General 
Program, and Student Participation in School Government. By Christian 
W. Jung and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 1952. 85 p. $1. 

Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The Club Pro- 
gram. By Christian W. Jung and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, 
1952. 53p. $1. 

A Study of High School Guidance Services in a Six-State Area. By 
H. Robert Kinker and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, 1952. 108 p. 

The Local School Facilities Survey. By Harold H. Church, Paul W. 
Seagers, W. Monfort Barr, William H. Fox, and Maurice E. Stapley. 
Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2, 1953. 96 p. $1. 
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